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LEIGH rides and college commencements, Presi- 

dent Timothy Dwight of Yale wrote in 1812, 
satisfied the social needs of rural New England.' 
Cullen Bryant, therefore, was doubtless eager with 
anticipation when he set out from the homestead in 
Cummington, early in September, 1810, with Doctor 
Peter Bryant for his first Commencement at Williams 
College. With them, citizens of all ages and all ranks 
flocked from the entire western section of Massachu- 
setts to the barren little hill on which stood the 
Congregational meeting-house of Williamstown. All 
about the building they found sellers of candy and 
ginger-bread, of cider and brandy. Loud talk and 
profanity echoed through the grounds; a fight usually 
developed before Commencement Day ended. With- 
in the meeting-house, an audience of superior minds 


1 Travels in New-England and New-York, iv, 354. 

? William Cullen Bryant, “An Autobiography of Mr. Bryant’s Early 
Life,” in Parke Godwin, A Biography of William Cullen Bryant, with Ex- 
tracts from his Private Correspondence, i, 1-46. This fragment, written by 
Bryant in 1874-1875, will be referred to in this paper as “Autobiography.” 

HS 
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enjoyed their annual feast of reason, set forth in the 
choicest Latin which faculty and graduates could 
muster.* In this atmosphere of mingled horse-play 
and erudition, suggestive of the incongruities which 
Cullen was to meet during his residence in college, he 
was given an easy examination and was entered as a 
member of the Sophomore class.‘ Father and son 
thereupon returned to their home. 

The choice of Williams College for Cullen was 
dictated by economic considerations. Doctor Bryant, 
the father, would naturally have preferred Harvard, 
since its fame was greater and its position in theology 
was more liberal.* To the boy’s mother and his 
grandfather, Ebenezer Sneli, an orthodox institution 
such as Williams was preferable. That college, in 
scholastic standards and theology, was then compara- 
ble, not to Harvard or Yale, but to such younger seats 
of learning as Brown, Dartmouth, and Middlebury. 

On October 8, Cullen again left Cummington, for 
his one year as a college student.* Since no stage- 
line connected the college with the outside world, he 
was forced to find his own transportation.’ By the 
ninth, he was in Williamstown. The college is some- 
what peculiarly situated, for it stands on an elevation 
surrounded by valleys which, in turn, are hemmed in 
by the Taconic and the Green Mountains. Over the 


* N. H. Egleston, Williamstown and Williams College, pp. 30, 31. 

*“Autobiography,” p. 34. 

5 Godwin, i, 86. 

* Godwin, i, 85. It is probable that he returned to his home for the 
holidays. 

7 C. F. Sedgwick, his classmate, was taken by his father to Williamstown 
in a wagon; on the way, Tutor Chester Dewey asked them for a “lift” to the 
college. Sedgwick made his later trips on horseback: letter to A. L. Perry, 
Sharon, Connecticut, March 8, 1881, quoted in Perry, Williamstown and 
Williams College, p. 350. Less prosperous students depended, like Tutor 
Dewey, on the kindness of passing strangers: Egleston, p. 33. 
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whole region towers Greylock. Bryant in his “‘De- 
scriptio Gulielmopolis,”’ written before he left Williams 
College, thus described the scene: 


Hemmed in with hills, whose heads aspire, 
Abrupt and rude, and hung with woods; 
Amid those vales I touch the lyre, 

Where devious Hoosack rolls his floods. 


* * * * * 


Safe from the morning’s golden eye 

And sheltered from the western breeze, 
These happy regions bosomed lie— 
The seats of bliss and bowers of ease.* 


The campus, Bryant stated about fifty years later, 
was in 1810 an open green; on it stood two plain, brick 
structures of four stories each, called East College and 
West College. Between them was an avenue of 
poplars, which, he recalled, were the only trees on the 
grounds.* West College, erected for the Free School 
of Williamstown in 1788-1790, contained the chapel, 


® The last lines are ironical. This poem has been known in five versions. 
(1) The original copy in Bryant’s autograph was in the possession of Arthur 
Bryant until 1856, when it was destroyed by fire (Arthur Bryant to C. F. 
Sedgwick, Princeton, Illinois, January 15, 1880, quoted in Perry, p. 339). 
(2) Arthur Bryant in 1880 set down from memory a version of the poem 
(ibid.), which has never been printed. (3) A copy of the poem was made at 
Williams College by Bryant’s classmate, Charles Jenkins, and was published 
in The Christian Union, June 25, 1891. (4) Perry printed (pp. 340, 341) 
a version based on the copy by Jenkins, corrected at a few points from the 
version recalled by Arthur Bryant. (5) On January 7, 1904, James Grant 
Wilson printed in The Independent, ““Gulielmopolis | An Hitherto Unpub- 
lished Poem” (Ivi, 24, 25). This version was taken from a letter from 
William A. Hallock to his brother Gerard, June 23, 1823. William Hallock 
secured a copy of the poem at Williamstown after Bryant had left college. 
A comparison of (3) and (4) shows that Perry’s emendations drawn from 
Arthur Bryant are judicious; and (4) is therefore followed throughout this 
article. 

* Letter to Calvin Durfee, Roslyn, July 19, 1859, quoted in Durfee, 
History of Williams College,p. 107. 
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the Freshman and Sophomore recitation-rooms, the 
library, and chambers for underclassmen. East Col- 
lege, built in 1797, contained the Junior and Senior 
recitation-halls and thirty-two rooms for upperclass- 
men.'® None of the rooms on the first floor of East 
College was then occupied; and many on the upper 
floors were likewise vacant."' The library was so small 
that the librarian could stand in the center of the 
room and reach any volume on its shelves.'* Scien- 
tific apparatus was meager, for the college possessed 
no equipment for the study of chemistry," and its 
only astronomical instruments appear to have been a 
small telescope and an orrery, designed to show the 
revolution of the planets.“ Cullen was assigned to 
room eleven, on the third floor of West College and 
not far from the library.“ Here he found hallways 
and chambers unpainted, unpapered, and uncarpeted. 
His furniture was of the simplest sort, for the contents 
of any student’s room at that period cost little more 
than five dollars." 

When Bryant reached Williamstown, he was already 
known by reputation.'’? His first appearance before 
his fellows was made in a college chamber crowded 

® Durfee, pp. 82, 83, 343-345. For a view of the campus at this period, 
see J. H. Hewitt, Williams College and Foreign Missions, facing p. 28. 

“Emery Washburn, quoted in Egleston, p. 34. Washburn was gradu- 
ated from Williams College in 1817. 

2 Durfee, History of Williams College, p. 345. 

% Durfee, p. 356. 

“ C. F. Sedgwick, quoted in Perry, p. 351. 

% Perry, pp. 196, 335, 337. There exists a tradition that Bryant’s room 
was number seven; but Perry’s investigation of the point was so thorough 
that his decision appears conclusive. 

46 Washburn, p. 34. Washburn added that the total furniture of the 
Senior recitation-hall, including locks on the doors, was in 1816 valued at 
$7.26. 

17C. F. Sedgwick to J. G. Wilson, Sharon, Connecticut, July 3, 1878, 
quoted in Wilson, Bryant, and His Friends, p. 32. 
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with Sophomores, who inspected him curiously as 
a poetical and intellectual prodigy."* They saw a 
tall youth, slender but unusually well proportioned in 
figure, with a profusion of dark brown hair.'* The 
young gentlemen were somewhat awed by his ability 
and considered that the acquisition of so notable a 
poet was a distinct triumph for their class.**° Many, 
however, particularly among the Seniors, were not so 
readily impressed; and doubt was freely expressed 
among them as to whether he had actually composed 
“The Embargo." As for the young author, he was 
all modesty. When his classmates inquired concern- 
ing his literary productions, he was reticent ; when they 
praised him, he was unalterably humble. “In fact,” 
stated Judge C. F. Sedgwick,** “his modesty in every- 
thing was a peculiar trait of his character.” He 
allowed his associates to see in him no sense of superi- 
ority; Judge Sedgwick stressed the fact that in his 
deportment there was nothing of that affectation 
“which is described in common parlance as sticking up _ 
the nose.""* Fame could break down neither his 
shyness nor his shrewdness; there was no danger that 
Cullen Bryant would become bumptious. 

The academic year had not progressed far before 
Cullen had accurately estimated the ability of the 
faculty. Williams College was but one year older 
than Bryant; and, throughout its existence, it had 
been under the direction of the Reverend Ebenezer 


18 E. D. Barrett to J. G. Wilson, Sedalia, Missouri, July 9, 1878, quoted 
in Wilson, p. 33. Barrett was Bryant’s classmate at college. 

8 C. F. Sedgwick, quoted in Wilson, p. 32. 

* E. D. Barrett, quoted in Wilson, p. 33. 

% John Avery to Solomon Allen, Williamstown, April 6, 1811, quoted in 
Godwin, i, 91. 
22 Quoted in Wilson, p. 32. 
* Letter to A. L. Perry, quoted in op. cit., p. 338. 
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Fitch.“ Doctor Fitch was a “highly respectable” 
scholar, a careful administrator, a faithful tutor to 
the Senior class, and a gentleman perhaps too amiable 
and benevolent in temper.* “I have a vivid recol- 
lection of his personal appearance,”” wrote Bryant in 
1859,“‘—a square-built man, of a dark complexion, 
and black, arched eyebrows. To me his manner was 
kind and courteous, and I remember it with pleasure. 
He often preached to us on Sundays, but his style of 
sermonizing was not such as to compel our attention.’ 
Chester Dewey, newly appointed Professor of Mathe- 
matics and Natural Science,*’ instructed the Juniors. 
On Sundays, Bryant recalled, the college “‘listened 
with more interest to Professor Chester Dewey”’ than 
to the President.** Had Cullen come under the 
instruction of this able man, he might have remained 
longer at Williams. Dewey, “the most popular of 
those who were called the Faculty,’’** at least com- 
manded the boy’s respect, which canr.ot be said of 
his Sophomore tutor. That gentleman, Orange Ly- 
man by name, had been graduated from the college 
only a year earlier ;*° despite his youth, he was already 
stiff, formal, and self-satisfied.*. From such an 
instructor, Cullen could hope for neither stimulus nor 
understanding; and he must soon have realized that 
Lyman was the equal of Doctor Bryant neither in 
learning nor in intellectual capacity. The tutor of 

% Egleston, p. 27. The college was incorporated June 22, 1793. 

% Durfee, Sketch of the Late Ebenezer Fitch, D.D., p. 93. 

%* Letter to Durfee, quoted in History of Wiliiams College, pp. 106, 107. 

27 Records of the Doings of the Corporation of Williams College [in manu- 
script], September 4, 1810. 

** Letter to Durfee, p. 107. 

*Letter to Durfee, p. 107. 

* Durfee, Williams Biographical Annals, p. 302. It does not appear 
that in later life Bryant ever alluded to Lyman by name. 

® Perry, p. 336. 
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the Freshmen was Cyrus Gray, a classmate of 
Lyman ;** with him the boy appears to have had noth- 
ing to do. These four men had in their charge in 
1810-1811 approximately ninety students. 

Under Orange Lyman, Bryant followed the pre- 
scribed course of study for the second year: the lan- 
guages, arithmetic, geography, algebra, geometry, the 
mensuration of superfices and solids, conic sections, 
rhetoric, and logic.* ‘“‘It could hardly be expected,” 
Bryant later realized, “that the course of studies 
should be very extensive or complete. The standard 
of scholarship in Williams College, at that time, was 
so far below what it now is (1859), that I think many 
graduates of those days would be no more than pre- 
pared for admission as Freshmen now. There were 
some, however, who found too much exacted from their 
diligence, and left my class on that account.’’* Al- 
though Cullen did not distinguish himself particularly 
as a scholar,* he mastered his lessons with ease and 
found much time for the student activities of his day. 
His chief sport was the foot race, in which he defeated 
many of his companions.*7 He joined his room- 
mate’s literary society, “The Philotechnian,” in 
which he acquitted himself well in composition, in 
disputation, and in declamation.** For the latter 
exercise before the Sophomore class, he chose, on one 
occasion, a passage from the recently published History 
of New. York by Washington Irving. Attempting to 


*? Durfee, Williams Biographical Annals, p. 300. 

® The enrollment in the following year was ninety-five (Dwight, iv, 306). 

* Laws of Williams College, p. 19. 

*S Letter to Calvin Durfee, quoted in History of Williams College, p. 108. 

* C. F. Sedgwick to Parke Godwin, Sharon, Connecticut, September 22, 
1879, quoted in Godwin, i, 89. 

** Arthur Bryant, cited in Wilson, p. 27. 

8 “Autobiography,” p. 34. 
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declaim, he was so overwhelmed with laughter that 
he could not proceed. Serious-minded Tutor Lyman 
thereupon administered a suitable rebuke.** 

On Wednesday and Saturday afternoons, Cullen 
was permitted to use the college library;** and he 
had access also to the books of the two literary socie- 
ties, known as the Adelphic-Union Library. The 
college library contained, in 1811, approximately 
four hundred and eighty titles; and the student library, 
approximately two hundred and thirty, a total of more 
than seven hundred books.“ In these collections, little 
larger than Peter Bryant's library at the time of his 
death,*? Cullen did not find many authors whom he 
had not seen elsewhere. However, he did considerable 
reading during the year; and among the books which he 
now perused were doubtless the works of several of 
the minor poets to be found at Williams but not 
included in the home library.“ ‘Peter Pindar,” or 
John Wolcott, was perhaps among the number; fifty 
years later, he quoted to his daughter a long humorous 
poem by Wolcott, “‘which,’’ Bryant explained, “I have 
not thought of since it was first published.’""* His most 


* W. C. Bryant, A Discourse on the Life, Character and Genius of Wash- 
ington Irving, p. 17. 

© Laws of Williams College, p. 26. 

“ Catalogue of the Books in the Library of Williams College, Williamstown. 
Stockbridge, 1812. The cataloging was apparently done in 1811. Bryant, 
in writing of the books as “scarcely, I think, exceeding a thousand in num- 
ber.” (Quoted in Durfee, History of Williams College, p. 108), was appar- 
ently alluding to the number of volumes rather than to the number of titles. 

* See Collections of the Massachusetts Historical Society, 2nd Ser., X, 42. 

* These poets, all in print prior to 1810, numbered fourteen: Butler, 
Hudibras; William Dodd, Thoughts in Prison; Thomas G. Fessenden, Poems; 
William Gifford, Baviad and Maeviad; William Hayley, Poems; Thomas H. 
Lowe, Poems; Ossian [sic.], Poems; Robert Merry, Pains of Memory; “Peter 
Pindar” [John Wolcott], Tales and Fables, Poems; John Pomfret, Poems; 
Jonathan Sewall, Miscellaneous Poems; Scott, Marmion; Young, The Com- 
plaint; or Night Thoughts; Southey, Joan of Arc, Madoc. 

“ Godwin, ii, 362. 
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important intellectual experience at college was an 
awakening to the significance of Greek poetry. At 
Parson Hallock’s, he had been absorbed in Greek 
grammar; now, familiarity with the language un- 
locked to him its treasures. Exactly what Greek 
he read under Tutor Lyman is not known; Cullen, 
however, was familiar at college* with Andrew 
Dalzel’s Collectanea Graeca Minora,“ and this was 
probably one of his text-books. The only superior 
resource which he observed in the college library was 
an abundant collection of the classics;*7 among the 
volumes of Greek verse, his reading may have been 
extensive. That such was the case is suggested by 
the fact that three out of the five poems written at 
Williams were translations from Anacreon, Simonides 
of Ceos, and Sophocles. A fourth poem was written 
in imitation of Greek verse.** Furthermore, during 
the two. years which followed, his translations were 
made from Anacreon, Bion, Horace, Lucian, Mim- 
nermus, Paulus Silentarius, and Sophocles.** 
From the arrival at Williamstown, Bryant did not 
lack acquaintances. In the class of 1811 was Cyrus 
Joy of Plainfield, a former pupil of Moses Hallock** 
and a relative of Royal Joy, who studied medicine with 
Peter Bryant.** Among those who entered as Fresh- 
men were two protégés of Hallock: Calvin Montague 


* John Avery to Solomon Allen, quoted in Godwin, i, 91. 

“Cambridge, 1804, 1810. The volume contained fifteen lyrics from 
Anacreon, three idyls from Bion, two idyls from Moschus, and two elegies 
from Tyrtaeus, as well as various prose selections, including ten of Lucian’s 
“Dialogues of the Dead.” 

* Quoted in Durfee, History of Williams College, p. 108. 

* “Tndian War Song.” 

*? See Godwin, i, 96. 

* Durfee, Williams Biographical Annals, p. 325. 

* Miller, Sketches . . . of the Town of Cummington, p. 23. 
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and Ebenezer Wright,** whom Cullen perhaps had 
seen at the “bread and milk college” during the pre- 
vious winter. A third member of the class of 1814 
was Cullen's neighbor, Nathan Shaw of Cummington, 
who had prepared for college at home under Parson 
Briggs.” 

Ten members of the student body were particularly 
associated with Bryant’s memories of Williams. Of 
these, two were Freshmen. Orville Dewey later 
became one of his closest friends; their intimacy 
possibly grew out of contacts at Williamstown. 
A second member of the class of 1814, Sylvester 
Larned, whom Bryant characterized as “eloquent,’’™ 
demonstrated that fourteen-year-old lads were not 
always capable of self-government. ‘The thought- 
lessness and imprudence too natural to boys of his 
peculiar temperament at that age,’’ stated Larned’s 
kindly biographer, ‘‘led him into conduct which caused 
his removal by order of the faculty, from the insti- 
tution.” 

The remaining eight acquaintances were members 
of Cullen’s own class. Of these, Theodore Clapp, of 
Easthampton, spent only his Sophomore year at 
Williams ;** concerning his success in New Haven, 
Cullen inquired in 1813.%* “Orton and Jenkins,” 


* Durfee, Williams Biographical Annals, pp. 357, 362. 

* Durfee, Williams Biographical Annals, p. 359. 

“ Dewey was born in 1794, became a Unitarian clergyman, and died in 
1882: A ppleton’s Cydopaedia of American Biography, ii, 159. 

® Letter to Durfee, quoted in History of Williams College, p. 108. 

“R. R. Curley, Life and Eloquence of the Rev. Sylvester Larned, p. 17. 
Larned was born in 1796, became a Congregational minister, and died in 
1820. 

“ F. B. Dexter, Biographical Annals of the Graduates of Yale College, vi, 
633. Clapp was born in 1792, was graduated at Yale in 1814, became a 
Unitarian clergyman, and died in 1866. 

** Letter to John Avery, Worthington, March 27, 1813, in the possession 
of Mrs. Inge Selden of Greensboro, Alabama. 
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he recalled in 1859, ‘‘were among our best scholars.”’** 
Azariah Orton was preparing himself for the ministry ;*° 
but Charles Jenkins, when he entered college at 
twenty-three, had no interest in religion. Through 
his unusual maturity and strength of mind, the latter - 
became a controlling power in the class.** Northrop 
and Sedgwick, Bryant considered unusually skillful 
elocutionists: ‘‘when either of them spoke, every 
ear was open.’’*? William Northrop was so diligent 
a student that his intense application resulted in his 
death soon after graduation.“ C. F. Sedgwick, a 
relative of the Sedgwicks of Berkshire who were later 
to become Bryant’s most intimate friends, was 
another precocious boy, a year younger than Cullen. 
“I recollect, too,” Bryant added, “the amiable 
Morris.""* Philip Morris, room-mate of Jenkins, was 
likewise Cullen’s junior; but he was merely a “‘respect- 
able’’ scholar.“ His closest relations were with John 
Avery, of whom Bryant wrote: ‘““My room-mate was 
a most worthy and well principled person, several . 
years older than myself, and I owed so much to his 
example and counsels that I have often regretted not 


* Letter to Durfee, quoted in History of Williams College, p. 108. 

Orton was born in 1789, became “the greatest theologian in Western 
New York,” and died in 1865: Durfee, Williams Biographical Annals, 
pp. 346, 347. 

*! Jenkins was born in 1786, became a Congregational clergyman, and 
died in 1831: Durfee, Williams Biographical Annals, p. 345. 

** Letter to Durfee, quoted in History of Williams College, p. 108. 

* Northrup was born in 1795 and died in 1819: Durfee, Williams Bio- 
graphical Annals, p. 346. 

“ Sedgwick was born in 1795, became a distinguished lawyer in Connec- 
ticut and died in 1882, the last survivor of the class of 1813: Durfee, Williams 
Biographical Annals, pp. 347, 348; Perry, p. 347. 

*% Letter to Durfee, quoted in History of Williams College, p. 108. 

* Morris was born in 1795, became a prosperous merchant and a bene- 
factor of his alma mater, and died in 1864: Durfee, Williams Biographical 
Annals, p. 105. 
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having kept up a correspondence with him.”’*” Avery, 
who passed his twenty-fifth birthday during the college 
year, was a sedate youth of the type favored by careful 
parents as companions for their sons. 

It is patent that Bryant’s associates were chosen 
from the industrious and orderly members of the 
college community; ‘‘the eloquent Larned”’ was ap- 
parently the only mischief-maker in his circle. As 
Bryant remarked, ‘The students of Williams were at 
that time mostly youths of staid character . 
who went to college with a serious intention to 
study.”’** Significantly enough, Cullen had formed 
no permanent friendship with any member of his col- 
lege when he left Williamstown. This fact Bryant 
himself explained on the ground that he was not in 
college long enough to form life-long connections.** 
Yet, had he finished his course at Williams, it is 
unlikely that numerous attachments would have 
resulted. The undergraduates of his day were, in 
the main, prosaic souls who could offer the young poet 
no understanding comradeship. He, in his turn, was 
too retiring, too essentially unsocial, to form easy 
intimacies. 

The academic rules by which Bryant and his friends 
were expected to direct their conduct offered them 
no opportunities for the conviviality of Commence- 
ment Day. These laws were an influence in shaping 
Cullen’s career, for their severity was one of the 
causes which led him to leave college after a year’s 
residence. Among the major commandments was 
a requirement which sent Cullen to his chamber at 

© “Autobiography,” p. 34. Bryant referred to Avery in 1859 as “a most 
worthy man and a good scholar”: quoted in Durfee, History of Williams 
College, p. 108. 


* “Autobiography,” p. 34. 
* Letter to Durfee, quoted in History of Williams College, p. 108. 
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sunset on Saturday and kept him there, save for 
necessary absences, until Monday morning. Among 
the minor regulations was an edict that he should 
place neither lock nor thumb and latch upon any 
door in the room without formal consent from Presi- 
dent Fitch. For the good of the whole community, 
he was forbidden to “throw water, or anything else, 
out of a College window, till he is certain that there is 
no person below who vill be exposed to injury from 
it.”7° Every detail of his life was supervised with 
similar thoroughness; violations of these rules were 
punishable by fines ranging from two cents to five 
dollars, and by admonition, suspension, and expul- 
sion." This code, which reads as though Uncle 
Thomas Snell and Parson Moses Hallock had aided 
in its construction, appears to have been autifully 
observed by their protégé. The records of the college 


% Laws of Williams College, pp. 6, 41, 43. 
™ Among forbidden practices and their penalties appeared: Laws of 
Williams College, pp. 5-29, the following: 

Egressing from morning chapel without sufficient cause: two cents. 

Absence from morning chapel without sufficient cause: four cents. 

Absence from class: six cents. 

Tardiness at chapel on Sunday: fen cents. 

Keeping, from the college library, an octavo more than two weeks, a 
quarto more than three weeks, or a folio more than four weeks: twelve 
cents per week. 

Keeping of firearms: seventeen cents. 

Drunkenness; absence from chapel on Sunday; use of firearms; barber- 
ing or hairdressing on the Lord’s day: fifty cents. 

Frequenting tippling houses or houses of ill-fame; indulgence in in- 
decent noises or illuminations on the campus; presence at any stage plays 
or at more than three balls per annum: one dollar. 

Profane or lewd conversation: one dollar fifty cents. 

Barter of articles valued at two dollars or over: two dollars. 

Cards or games of hazard for money: five dollars. 

Wearing female apparel: public admonition. 

Robbery; duelling; forgery; blasphemy; fornication; assaulting the 
president or a tutor; breaking their doors or windows: expulsion. 
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do not show that he was ever convicted of any in- 
fraction; and a classmate testified that his conduct 
never received the slightest disapproval of the author- 
ities.77 He was, however, to express, in a definite 
fashion, his resentment against this paternalism. 
Despite the piety of the faculty, the sobriety of 
Cullen’s immediate associates, and the severity of the 
college laws, academic life at Williams was decidedly 
unhealthy. During the later years, of President 
Fitch’s administration, neither he nor the college 
regained the prestige lost in 1808 when a “Sophomore 
rebellion” closed the institution for four weeks.” 
More significant was the fact that the college was low 
in the trough between two waves of spiritual uplift, 
namely, the revival of religion in 1806 and the revival 
in 1812. The smaller colleges of that day were subject 
to periodic upheavals, temporarily beneficial but 
permanently disastrous because of the reaction which 
always followed. The number of professing Chris- 
tians at Williams was now only twenty; and several of 
these, according to Professor Hopkins, were “‘in- 
efficient.” Furthermore, the devout students were 
mainly in the Senior class; and among Cullen’s fellows 
were only two or three professors of religion.“ A few 
years earlier, according to an alumnus of 1797, 
“French philosophy had poured in like a flood, and 
seemed to sweep everything before it.” The doc- 
trines of Volney still lingered in the American colleges; 
and Cullen’s class was, in fact, dominated by a deist, 


72 C. F. Sedgwick to Wilson, pp. 32, 33. 

™3L. W. Spring, A History of Williams College, pp. 57-59; Wells and 
Davis, Sketches of Williams College, p. 22. 

™ Albert Hopkins, “Revivals of Religion in Williams College,” in Ameri- 
can Quarterly Register, xiii, 348, 349. 
™ Undated letter of Jediah Bushnell, quoted in Perry, p. 352. 
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Charles Jenkins.” Now twenty-four, Jenkins was so 
mature and so persuasive that his deism could not but 
reach an alert and eager mind such as Bryant’s. Had 
the Hallocks and the Snells realized how practice 
violated religious precept at Williamstown, their 
endorsement of the college would no longer have been 
unqualified. 

To Cullen Bryant were revealed not only new con- 
ceptions of religion and ethics, but new excesses in 
conduct as well. When piety thus languished, “the 
ingenuity of the young,” a professor at Williams 
discovered, was occupied in “conceiving various kinds 
of mischief and in practicing low and malicious 
annoyances either upon themselves or upon their 
teachers.’’"7_ Although Cullen and the majority of 
his closest associates maintained a clean record in 
deportment, others indulged in escapades which must 
have startled the carefully nurtured lad from Cum- 
mington. To be awakened by the cry of fire and to 
discover a company of students madly dancing and 
howling about a flaming out-house was, of course, 
merely amusing.”* When, however, the Sophomores 
in the second term undertook what was known as the 
annual “gamutization”’ of the Freshmen, the latter 
resisted violently; and the result was what Cullen 
considered ‘‘a brutal and rather riotous proceeding.’’’* 
This strife finally assumed such serious proportions 
that it-was dealt with in a meeting of the faculty; 
where, by championing the cause of the Sophomores, 
Orange Lyman ended his extreme unpopularity 
among the class.*° What must have been even more 

76 Chester Dewey, quoted in Durfee, History of Williams College, p. 126. 

™ Hopkins, xiii, 348. 

78 W. C. Bryant to Durfee, quoted in History of Williams College, p. 107. 

1 Durfee, History of Williams College, p. 107. 


% C. F. Sedgwick to Perry, quoted in of. cit., p. 351. At the end of the 
year, the class gave Lyman a valuable present of books. 
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distressing to Cullen was the temerity of his mates in 
removing, on several occasions, the chapel Bible, in 
nailing it to the pulpit, and finally in burning it. And, 
to a youth of his sheltered and devout upbringing, it 
was surely a painful shock to learn that men of his 
college, in a drunken carousal, had performed a mock 
celebration of the Lord’s Supper.“ It is not sur- 
prising, therefore, that by 1811, the serious-minded 
found it a severe trial to live in the college, particularly 
in the building occupied by the Freshmen and 
Sophomores.* 

The college was entirely satisfactory only in one 
respect: that of expense. It is true that Cullen was 
specifically charged with a share in certain items which 
his thrifty mother may well have considered obliga- 
tions of the administration rather than of the pupils. 
Such were the wood consumed in the Sophomore reci- 
tation-room, candles burned in the chapel, the labor 
of ringing the college bell, and even ropes for the same 
bell. But the total was modest indeed. For 
tuition, he paid four dollars for each of three terms, 
plus sixteen dollars for his omitted Freshman year.™ 
Room-rent was seventy-five cents; the library fee was 
seventeen cents; and the charge for sweeping and 
bedmaking ranged from thirty-seven to thirty-nine 
cents per term. Damages to college property were 
shared pro rata by guilty and innocent: during the 
first term, the assessment was thirty-one cents; after 
the “‘gamutizing”’ of the Freshmen, ninety-one cents; 
and in the third term, twenty-six cents. Cullen’s 
total indebtedness to the college was thus thirty- 


* Durfee, History of Williams College, p. 128. 
*? Hopkins, xiii, 348. 

™ The Laws of Williams College, p. 26. 
“ The Laws of Williams College, p. 37. 
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three dollars and thirty-seven cents.“ Boarding 
houses charged nine and ten shillings a week.* 
The total expense involved in this year at college 
may therefore be estimated as ranging between one 
hundred and twenty-five and one hundred and fifty 
dollars.*? 

During his residence at college, the young poet is 
known to have composed five pieces. As a class 
exercise, he wrote and delivered a poem “which 
received the examination but not the criticism of Tutor 
Lyman.”** This is thought to have been “‘A Version 
of a Fragment of Simonides,”’** which he published in 
the Hampshire Gazette for April 23, 1817.%° The 
subject apparently fascinated him, for he reworked the 
poem frequently and published it in four different 
forms." A second translation from the Greek was an 
ode to spring from Anacreon, which he found in Dal- 
zel’s anthology. This poem is particularly interest- 
ing because it is preserved in its original form, without 


= Quarter Bill Book of Williams College (in manuscript), December 18, 
1810; March 26, 1811; June 25, 1811. 

“C. F. Sedgwick, quoted in Perry, p. 351. This represented from a 
dollar and fifty cents to a dollar and seventy cents as money was then 
reckoned. 

* Moses Hallock’s nephew Jeremiah spent five years (1806-1810) at 
Parson Hallock’s school and Williams College at a total expense of six 
hundred dollars: Cyrus Yale, The Godly Pastor, p. 205. C. F. Sedgwick, 
Bryant’s classmate, stated that his four years at Williams (1809-1813) cost 
the same amount in cash: Perry, p. 351. 

* Perry, p. 338. 

* Godwin, i, 89. 

* For this version of the poem, never reprinted, see Appendix ii, p. 322, 
below. The poem was printed unsigned, but comparison with acknowl- 
edged versions shows that this text is undoubtedly Bryant’s. 

*" The third version appeared in The North American Review, vi, 382, 
383, from which it was reprinted verbatim in Poems. The fourth version 
appeared in Poems (1832). 
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criticism from Doctor Bryant or mature revision by 
the author: 


Lo! fragrant Spring returns again 
With all the Graces in her train! 

See, charmed to life the budded rose, 
Its meek and purple eyes unclose; 
Mark how the ocean’s dimpling breast, 
Slow swelling sinks in tranquil rest !* 


Cullen’s room-mate, Avery, copied these verses, to- 
gether with Thomas Moore’s paraphrase of the same 
ode, and submitted them, unsigned, to two Juniors 
of recognized literary judgment. Both preferred 
Cullen’s translation; and both assumed that it was 
Moore's.“ The third translation from the Greek 
assigned to this period was a vigorous rendering of the 
entire second chorus of @dipus the King.“ With 
these three, a fourth composition should be associated 
for his “Indian War Song”’ in sixty-four lines® was 
obviously done under the influence of the Greek 
choruses. In this poem Bryant first showed definite 


* The text of the entire poem of twenty-four lines appears in a letter from 
John Avery to Solomon Allen, quoted in Godwin, i, 91. 
* “Autobiography,” p. 35. 
* See Godwin, i, 94. 
* One stanza has been printed Godwin, i, 90, footnote: 
Ghosts of my wounded brethern rest, 
Shades of the warrior-dead! 
Nor weave, in shadowy garment drest. 
The death-dance round my bed; 
For, by the homes in which we dwelt. 
And by the altar where we knelt, 
And by our dying battle-songs, 
And by the trophies of your pride, 
And by the wounds of which ye died. 
I swear to avenge your wrongs. 
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interest in the American aborigines, of whom he was 
later to write more at length.” 

Bryant’s only unreserved expression of his reactions 
to Williams College came in March, when he declaimed 
before the Philotechnian Society the poem “‘Descrip- 
tio Gulielmopolis.’’** For a satirist who had de- 
molished, at least to his own satisfaction, the preten- 
sions of Jefferson and Napoleon, Williamstown and its 
college were easy targets. He first arraigned the 
climate of the place in harsh but defensible terms: 


No more the brumal tempest sheds 
Its gathered stores in sleety showers, 
Nor yet the vernal season spreads 
Her verdant mantle gemmed with flowers; 
But fettered stands the naked year 
And shivers to the chilling air, 
And lingers dubious on the wing; 
And often struggles to unclasp 
Reluctant Winter’s icy grasp 
And greet the arms of Spring. 


The extremes of heat and cold experienced during the 
year and particularly the “slimy streets’ of early 
spring exasperated the Hampshire lad: 


Now droughts with lengthening blaze infest, 
Now tempests drench with copious flood. 
Alternate heat and cold surprise, 
A frozen desert now it lies, 
And now a sea of mud!”* 


*W.C. Bryant, Poetical Works, (1883) i, 332. 

% See footnote 8. 

%® The mud of Williamstown was long notorious. General Samuel Sloan, 
who built a home in the village in 1801, was accustomed, whenever his daugh- 
ters went abroad in the spring, to send with them a man-servant bearing 
two long boards as portable sidewalks: Perry, p. 343. 
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Coming from a physician's son, this denunciation 
of the unwholesomeness of the place perhaps was not 
without some basis: 


While rising on the tainted gale 
The morbid exhalations ride, 
And hover o’er the unconscious vale, 
Or steep upon the mountain side. 
There on her misty throne reclined, 
Her aching brows with nightshade twined, 
Disease unseen directs her way 
Wields the black sceptre of her reign 
And barbs her shafts with keener pain, 
And singles out her prey. 


The only water available to the students was drawn 
by each individual from a limestone spring south of 
East College.*® Cullen's disapproval of this water and 
his final verdict on the general health of the students 
were couched in violent terms: 


Why should I sing its turgid springs 
That trickle through the rocks of lime, 
And why those domes where science flings 
Her far-diffusing rays sublime, 
Where through the horror-breathing hall 
The pale-faced, moping students crawl 
Like spectral monuments of woe, 
Or studious seek the unwholesome cell, 
Where dust and gloom and cobwebs dwell, 
Dark, dirty, dank, and low. 


Evidently, thirty-nine cents per term was not sufficient 
to keep the rooms in perfect order. 


** Egleston, p. 34. 
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The boy’s allusions to the faculty were as severe as 
they were concise: 


Yet on the picture dark with shade 
Let not the eye forever gaze 

Where lawless Power his nest has laid, 
And stern Suspicion treads her maze. 


He may have conceived of “lawless Power” as em- 
bodied in the entire faculty, or in President Fitch 
alone. To Cullen, ‘stern Suspicion” was, of course, 
personified by Tutors Lyman and Gray. Each was 
required to inspect his pupils’ rooms every night;'** 
and Bryant vividly recalled these ‘‘periodical visits 
. . to see that everything was in order.”""" In 
concluding, he voiced his confidence that the storms 
of winter would eventually pass, but that, under such 
despotism, Williams College could never look for 
happier hours: 


The storm that o’er the wintry waste 
Rides howling on the northern blast, 

In time will curb its furious way; 
But that o’er Hoosack’s vale which lowers 
Will never know severer hours, 

Nor open to the day. 


Even after making due allowance for the hyperbole 
of satire, the reader can not but conclude that, to the 
sixteen-year-old poet, college was a disappointment. 

Cullen now decided to seek ‘“‘a more complete educa- 
tion than the course of study at Williams then 
promised.”"'*? He was encouraged in this determina- 


1 Records of the Doings of the Corporation of Williams College, Septem- 
ber 5, 1808. 
181 Durfee, History of Williams College, p. 107. 
#3 “ Autobiography,” p. 35. 
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tion by the example and possibly by the counsel of 
John Avery, who secured his dismissal at this time for 
the purpose of entering Yale College.** Their class- 
mate, Theodore Clapp, likewise transferred during 
this year to Yale."* His father having consented, 
Cullen applied for and secured an honorable dismissal 
from Williams. He thereupon returned to Cumming- 
ton on May 8, before the third quarter of his Sopho- 
more year had ended.'* 

Bryant's contemporary estimate of Williams, it is 
evident, was far from favorable. Location, climate, 
campus, buildings, equipment, tutors, discipline, 
course of study, standards of scholarship, student 
health, student conduct—with each of these he was 
dissatisfied. He entirely approved only of Professor 
Chester Dewey and of the classical section of the 
college library. In maturity, the general tenor of his 
reference to the college was invariably amiable; but 
during sixty-seven years, he alluded with satisfaction 
to only one specific aspect of his undergraduate 
life: the pleasant relations which he formed with 
fellow-students.'* His remarks at alumni gatherings 
were of the most general nature; '*’ and his song for 
the fiftieth anniversary of his class was peculiarly 


13 “Autobiography,” Dexter, iv, 518. 

1 Idem., vi, 633. 

1% “Autobiography,” p. 35. 

16 “Autobiography,” p. 34. Since Peter Bryant concluded that he could 
not support Cullen at Yale, the latter never completed his college career. 
Bryant therefore regretted in maturity that, instead of sacrificing his educa- 
tion, he did not return to Williams, where his father might have been able 
to maintain him. 

7 For remarks at commencement, see the Springfield Republican, June 
25, 1869; June 30, 1876. Addresses to Williams College alumni appear in 
Bryant’s Prose Writings, ii, 267-269, 291-293. A letter to the alumni 
appears in the Pittsfield Sun, January 9, 1868. 
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noncommittal.'** If, on these occasions, it lay within 
his power to pay sincere compliment to the Williams 
College of 1810-1811, it is inexplicable that he should 
have refrained. Instead of modifying or retracting 
any of the specific criticisms made in ‘Descriptio 
Gulielmopolis,” he permitted himself to admit, in the 
grave and restrained manner which he affected in 
age: “At the time, I believe, I did not like the dark 
rooms, the low-lying ground, and the rigid college 
regulations.""'** In the light, then, of this evidence, 
it appears that Bryant felt no indebtedness to the 
college. 

Although Cullen Bryant was apparently uncon- 
scious of any development at Williamstown, he never- 
theless experienced, in certain of his interests, a degree 
of natural growth. It is clear, for example, that there 
was a slight increase in his skill in versification, for 
the poems of the period possess new ease and smooth- 
ness. It was unlikely, however, that his political 
views would be altered, for the college was at the 
moment notorious as a hotbed of Federalism."* As 
for his religious life, Cullen’s mind was subjected to 
powerful but diverse forces, both destructive and 
constructive. His dislike of the Puritan faculty and 
their administration, together with the desecration of 
the external symbols of their religion, the Bible and 
the Holy Communion, were conducive to a weakening 
of faith in the old order of the Snells and Parson Hal- 
lock of Cummington. His interest in Greek thought 
and the influence of French deism were stimulants 


1% The poem is a general review of American history from 1813 to 1863 
without specific allusion to Williams College, its faculty, or its alumni. 
See Perry, pp. 348, 349. 

1 Quoted in Wilson, pp. 30, 31. 
1° Perry, p. 278. 
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to independent thinking and guide-posts to a liberal 
position in theology. It was perhaps fortunate that 
the boy did not enter Yale in the following autumn, 
and that he never returned to Williams: he had been 
sufficiently exposed to new influences to start in his 
mind novel trains of thought, but he had not been so 
long subjected to academic routine as to lose mental 
elasticity or vigor."* That Bryant in reality had 
turned toward freedom and heterodoxy became evident 
in the months subsequent to his departure from 
Williamstown, for it was in the autumn of 1811 that 
he composed the first draft of ‘“Thanatopsis,’’ which, 
in its original form, was obviously non-Christian."* 


ut Bryant himself keenly regretted that he was never permitted to com- 
plete his education: “I have always thought this unfortunate for me,” 
he wrote in 1874-1875, “‘since it left me but superficially acquainted with 
several branches of education, which a college course would have enabled me 
to master, and would have given me greater readiness in their application” : 
“Autobiography,” pp. 35, 36. In reality, Bryant remedied, by self- 
education, most of the deficiencies in his mental training; what an unsym- 
pathetic critic has recently termed “the narrow classicism and ungenerous 
dogmatisms” of Yale might well have retarded Bryant’s progress: see Ver- 
non Parrington, Main Currents in American Thought, ii, 240. 

2 See the first version of ““Thanatopsis” in the North American Review, 
v, 338-340. 




















PURITAN NAMES 
DANIEL KILHAM DODGE 


HE mention of our Puritan ancestors [assuming 
4 ir we have any] usually suggests a collection 
of given names now regarded as old-fashioned. It is 
popularly supposed that most of them come from the 
Old Testament, especially from the minor prophets, 
and that the New Testament is almost as carefully 
avoided as mince pie at Christmas, a thing abomin- 
able in the sight of the Lord of the Puritans. Macau- 
lay, in one of the interesting and sprightly chapters of 
that work which he hoped to see on the tables of his 
countrywomen, gives an amusing list of some of the 
descriptive names of which the English Puritans and 
Independents were supposed to be fond. Story- 
tellers, when they deal with these classes of people, 
almost always seek to give local color by following the 
supposed custom of the early New Englanders in the 
matter of nomenclature, their pages being liberally 
sprinkled with Hezekiahs, Habbakkuks, Faiths, and 
the like. But what if our modern historians and 
writers of fiction were wrong in their assumption that, 
in the naming of their children, the Puritans were a 
people by themselves and that they were as old-fash- 
ioned in their names as in their dress? 

In collecting evidence two principles were consid- 
ered, first, that sufficient material be examined on 
which to base a fairly safe generalization, and secondly, 
that the material be representative. A collection of 
a hundred names, for example, might present excep- 
tional conditions that would yield wholly misleading 
467 
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percentages. The same might be true of a much 
larger list representing a particular class, as, for ex- 
ample, a list of the clergy, of graduates of Harvard 
College, or servants. An inspection confined to the 
taxpayers of a certain district might yield results that 
would differ widely from the results obtained from a 
more general list. So, on the chronological side, a 
change in the fashions of names might be found at 
different periods of the seventeenth century. The 
passing popularity of some leader, political or reli- 
gious, may account for the popularity of some name 
in the remote past, as we know it has done in the 
recent past and the immediate present. All these 
and many other adventitious circumstances must be 
borne in mind and they should make us extremely 
cautious in drawing conclusions. 

The material has been taken from copies of official 
records extending from the earliest entries of the 
Massachusetts Bay Company in 1628 throughout the 
seventeenth century and including various church and 
town lists and the graduates of Harvard College from 
1641 to 1700. The total number of men’s names is 
over five thousand, but as some names occur in more 
than one list, the number of individual names is some- 
what smaller. Some allowance must be made for 
error in counting, though great care has been taken 
to avoid this. In two cases, those of Joseph and 
Michael, the benefit of the doubt has been given to 
the Old Testament character. The continental use 
of the name Joseph, however, is undoubtedly due far 
more to its association with the husband of Mary than 
with the Patriarch. The total number of different 
names noted is two hundred and forty. 

In marking the comparative popularity of different 
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names, an arbitrary line has been drawn, those names 
occurring ten times or more being placed in one case, 
those occurring less than ten times in another. This 
division must not be taken as exactly defining the 
relative popularity of different names, as the value of 
a name occurring ten or twelve times does not neces- 
sarily differ from that of a name found only eight or 
nine times. The addition of a hundred names might 
reverse the proportion. When, however, one name 
occurs a hundred times and another only nine times, 
it is fair to assume that the former was in more general 
use than the latter. All general conclusions are based 
upon such decided differences, names on the border 
line being regarded as doubtful. As to sources, the 
names have been divided into four classes, Old Testa- 
ment names, New Testament names, non-descriptive 
profane names, and descriptive names. By descrip- 
tive names we understand such names as Deliver- 
ance, Hopestill, Satisfaction, Tremble. 

Let us first consider the general distribution of the 
names occurring ten times or more. Ejighteen are 
taken from the Old Testament, eleven from the New 
Testament, or, including Joseph, twelve and seven- 
teen are non-descriptive profane names. No descrip- 
tive names occur in these larger lists. These results 
would seem to indicate a slight preference for Old 
Testament names. But if we examine the number of 
times each name occurs a different result is reached, 
for, while there are 1193 entries under the Old Testa- 
ment, there are 2062 under the New Testament and 
the seventeen profane names occur 1429 times. That 
is to say, if our figures are correct, New Testament 
names are used almost twice as frequently in the 
larger lists as Old Testament names and the profane 
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names are given a decided preference over names from 
the Old Testament. 

The large plurality of New Testament names, how- 
ever, is due in the main to the overwhelming popu- 
larity of one name, John, more than half of the first 
list coming under this head. Of the total number of 
names in all four major classes about twenty per cent 
are found among the Johns. This preponderance of 
Johns, furthermore, appears in every separate list. 
There are as many Johns relatively among the Har- 
vard graduates as among the Boston taxpayers of 1687 
or among the Freemen of the Massachusetts Bay 
Company from 1628 to 1641. Originally the popu- 
larity of the name must have been due in large part 
to its two-fold occurrence in the New Testament and 
especially to the prominence of the later John as 
Evangelist, as the best-loved Apostle and as the author 
of the Apocalypse. In every country of Europe at 
all periods under various forms we find the name in 
common use. It will be remembered that Goethe 
changed the name of the hero of his principal poem 
from Johann to Heinrich, on the ground that the 
original name was too familiar to be used effectively 
in a serious poem. Even the unpopularity of the 
English king of that name seems to have had no nega- 
tive effect in England beyond preventing its further 
use by a sovereign, though we think involuntarily of 
John of Gaunt as the most sympathetic figure in 
Richard II. 

A later influence in favor of John that must have 
appealed with peculiar force to the Puritans was the 
fact that both Calvin and Knox bore this given name, 
and as the seventeenth century advanced Hampden 
and Milton in old England and Winthrop and Alden 
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in New England undoubtedly helped the good cause 
still further. But whatever the causes, and they are 
certainly varied, we must accept the fact that the most 
typical Puritan name is John, or, to put it another 
way, that the given name, John, most popular of 
names among the Puritans, was not a Puritan name 
at all. The name that stands second in our lists is 
also from the New Testament, Thomas, and this 
name, like John, occupies substantially the same rela- 
tive position in each of the seven lists. The total 
number of Thomases noted is 511, or almost exactly 
a quarter of the total number of New Testament 
names of the major class. The third name is not 
even a Biblical name, but it is the plain English name 
William, forming a rather close third. Of the 1423 
non-descriptive profane names, 434, or almost one 
third, are found among the Williams. Only fourth 
place can be given to the most popular Old Testament 
name, Samuel, and this prophet is beaten by William 
by over a hundred votes. Second place among the 
Old Testament names is taken by the hybrid, Joseph, 
and there is only one other Old Testament name, 
Benjamin, that occurs oftener than a hundred times, 
the limit in our popularity contest. Jonathan and 
Daniel rank highest in the class below a hundred. 
Among the profane names there are six that occur 
over a hundred times, compared to the four Old 
Testament names. We should naturally expect to 
find an avoidance of the name Charles, but there are 
actually more Charles’s than either Elishas or Zechar- 
iahs, and Moses is only one ahead of Charles. Ed- 
ward, which we should be inclined to regard as a 
Cavalier name, is the third most popular profane 
name in our lists and far outdistances Benjamin, and 
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George and Henry are only slightly less popular than 
Edward. 

An examination of the second list; containing the 
names occurring less than ten times each, gives differ- 
ent but not necessarily contradictory results. The 
number of ordinary non-Biblical names is slightly in 
excess of the Old Testament names, but there are 
about half as many names from the New Testament as 
from the Old Testament and there are three times as 
many descriptive names as New Testament names, 
though many of these occur only once. The large 
number of Old Testament names may be explained in 
part by the larger total number of the latter. 

The names of women, of which a very much smaller 
number was available, offer in some respects a striking 
contrast to those of men. The proportion of Biblical 
names is larger and the Old Testament is more gener- 
ously represented. Of the women’s names occurring 
ten times or oftener, five are from the Old Testament 
and four from the New Testament. In the distribu- 
tion of the names, however, the same general tendency 
is found, 241 being from the Old and 384 from the 
New Testament. The most popular name is Mary, 
which is found 174 times, or nearly a quarter of all 
the Biblical names in the major lists. The name next 
in order is Elizabeth. Hannah, the most frequent 
Old Testament name, is used a little more than half 
as frequently as Mary. The only non-Biblical name 
in the major list is Margaret, and this is lowest in the 
list of ten names. If we may judge from these lists, 
early New Englanders, and possibly other English- 
men as well, depended upon the Bible to a greater 
extent in naming their daughters than their sons. 
The descriptive names are again a negligible quantity. 
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It is probable that many of the supposedly typical 
Puritan names never became crystalized as names at 
all, but that in most cases the name was suggested 
by some special circumstance. This seems to be true 
of such names as Seaborn, Father-Gone, Posthumous. 
Except for the fact that they were actually given in 
baptism, they were practically nicknames, peculiar 
to the individuals bearing them. This is simply a 
reversion to primitive methods of naming. It is easy 
to explain how these names came to be regarded as 
typical rather than as individual and conversely how 
names that are now in common use failed to appear as 
prominent or characteristic. Their very strangeness 
to the modern reader makes him regard the really 
exceptional forms as typical. It is a common experi- 
ence of the student that any striking object stands out 
in the memory and is often recalled when other less 
striking objects are forgotten. After a time it is very 
easy for him to regard the striking but really unusual 
object as typical. An unfamiliar word or form, 
though occurring only once or twice, is associated 
with an author, a striking personality or natural 
object observed in our travels is connected with a 
country as typical. We are all given to generalizing 
from insufficient data, and it is not strange that this 
should have been done with the nomenclature of the 
early New Englanders. It is only when we apply 
statistics and through these discover the actual facts, 
instead of depending upon our misleading general 
impressions, that we are able to get at the truth. 
Characteristic early New England names are appar- 
ently, in the main, very much like late New England 
names. In the majority of cases Puritans, like Angli- 
cans, chose names not as Puritans but as English- 
men, selecting as a rule those names that through 
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centuries had become fixed in the national conscious- 
ness. Faintnot and Hopefor, Faith and Prudence are 
quaint, but they are evidently not so typical Puritan 
names as John and William, Mary, and Elizabeth. 

The following tables give the complete figures for 
all names occurring ten times or oftener. The sources 
are as follows: the first two columns, from 1628-1649, 
are the Freemen of the Massachusetts Bay Company. 
For the third column, 1630-1654, the source is the 
Boston Town Records, as is also the case with the 
fourth column, 1655-1679. The fifth and sixth 
columns are taken from Boston Tax Lists for 1687 
and 1688 and the last column gives the Harvard 
graduates of the seventeenth century. 


Otp TESTAMENT Names 
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JOEL SHEPARD GOES TO THE WAR 


JOEL SHEPARD 
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II 


Soon after this, their was a scout that was sent out 
which was called the long scout. Their was two 
Stockbridge Indians. The name of one was Wil- 
liam; the others name was Thomas, both sturdy stout 
Indians, and great Wariours. and they took two white 
soldiers to perform this Scout. They took as much 
provision as they see fit & three pints of Rum each, 
They Caried a hunting kettle, fish hooks and lines, 
a spy glass, a pocket compass. It was Callculated it 
would take them 6 weeks to go and come. They 
set out and nothing hapened material untill they got 
to the Brittish fort on the Lake. This Scout creept 
back on a Rise of Ground and there they lay. They 
could see the Brittish when they turned to Roll Call. 
They Lay their and wached them untill, about Nine 
oclock, there was two men, apeared to [be] oficers 
with their small fowling guns and fishpoles, walked 
of[f] by the side of the Lake about a mile and a half. 
Then they set up their guns by the side of a bunch 
of bushes by the side of the Lake Then they 
waded in to a flat Rock. These Indians and the white 
men crep in the woods untill they got against them, 
and the white men stayed in the woods. ‘The two 
Indians creep on all foures in the high grass untill 
they got as near to the guns as the men were. Then 
the Indians sprang and got the hold of their guns and 
made the two Brittish oficers prisoners. They had 
each one a string of fish. The Indians made signs 
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for them to bring their fish and they did. Then one 
Indian went forward and the two prisoners next and 
the other Indian behind, and they all ran as fast as 
possible and soon got to the woods where the White 
men were. But the Centuary at the Fort saw them, 
and he notyfied those in the fort. Their was a 
party set out from the fort in pursut of the 2 Indians 
and prisoners. 

The Indians and the prisoners started. One In- 
dian went forward, then a soldier, then the two prison- 
ers, then a soldier, then the other Indian, Behind, 
and they took the woods, and steared a strait cours 
for nearley an hour. Then they shifted their cours 
for a few milds and in this way they managed through 
the day, and when it came night they went into a 
hollow where their was a spring of water. Their 
they built them a fire and taried through the night 
and they cooked the fish that the prisoners had got 
and divided it Equally. The two prisoners lay down 
to sleep. The two white men took turns in standing 
Centuary through the night, and the 2 Indians took 
turns in going back on the hills, then they set on a 
log and Listen, then move round slowly. He would 
proceed in this sort for about two hours then he 
would wake up the other Indian and he would do the 
same. The next morning earley they started, But 
_ their provision was short. They had to live on half 
alowance and a part of the time less. They saw 
mocasin tracks in the woods and they durst [not] 
fire on any game. They would stop and fish with 
hook and line and this was the way they managed 
untill they Returned. The Time that they returned 
I sat talking with an old Indian wariour in the fort. 
He looke up and said stop, I have heard an Indian 
Cahoop. I lisned and I heard it, and the Indian said 
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the Scout is a coming, and they have got two prison- 
ers, one was a Captain the other was a Lieutenant. 
Their was something of a stir in the fort to see the 
sport. Tom the Indian had got on the Captains 
uniform, and he made a majestick apearance. They 
were too far gone with hunger. They were but just 
able to walk. The Comisary told them to pick up a 
little among their mes mates and in the morning they 
should have a full suply. Thomas and William, 
the two Indians, tryed to git Something to eat among 
the Indians but failled. I beconed to Thomas, and 
he come to me. I told him that I would doo the best 
I could for him. I gave him one half of what I had 
Which was one potato, about 2 oz of beef, and two 
ounces of bread, and a Gill of Whiskey, and he said 
it did his soul good. The next morning they drawed 
their rations and back rations, and then they lived 
well for a few dayes. The two prisoners was sent to 
Albany, and the two Indians drawed their Rum and 
their War Dance. Strict orders were given the sol- 
diers not to go to their dance without an Invita- 
tion. The sober Indian invited 4 young soldiers to 
attend the danse & we went. They built a fire on the 
comon and they went around in a circle, but soon 
made a halt and gave a whoop. The sober Indian 
goes and pours out a horn of rum. Each then went 
to dancing more livley and he gave Wee soldiers each — 
a horn of rum, and Wee sat and see them danse. 
They would stop their dance and give a whoop, then 
the sober Indian would turn out an other horn of 
rum, and so they managed untill they all got drunk, 
and the sober Indian stowed them away in a barn. 
The Sober Indian saved some rum enough for a bitter 
the next morning, and he gave wee four young soldiers 
ahorneach. A horn is little over halfagill, But my 
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helping this Indian to somethin to eat and a dram 
he never Forgot, and he was alwayes redy to doo me 
any kindness that lay in his power. 

Soon after this I was ordered over the River to 
Fort Dayton. I had not been their over two or three 
Dayes Before one morning walking out early I met a 
Duchwoman, and she said, Soldier, do you know how 
to crackle flax. I told her I did, and she said if I 
would crackle for her she would pay me for my work 
honorably. And she said go in and take some break- 
fast, and I did. She said she was a goint to work 
with me, and she said, soldier, can you crackle as 
much flax in a day as I can, I told her that if I could 
not brake as [fast] as she could she should bee welcom 
to my dayes work. She smiled, I went to work and 
I sprang too with all my might. Come night she 
weighed the flax. I had broke enough for 45 pounds 
after it was dressed and she enough for 55 pounds, and 
it was mortyfying to be beat by a woman. I told her 
that I was fairly beet and the dayes work I had fairly 
lost. No, said the Woman, God forbid that I should 
wrong a Soldier out of one peny, and she said she 
would give me a clove of flax from the brake. The 
next day I dresed it out and it sold for 1 bushel of 
potatoes. 

Soon after this their was a duch woman was a 
going to make a cliping to dress her flax, she asked me 
if I understood how to dres flax. I told her I did. 
She said, does not some other of your Yankey soldiers 
understand the business of dressing flax. I told her 
I thought it was likeley. I would look around and 
see. I looked around and found thre likeley young 
men who said they were used to dressing flax. I told 
the woman of alli this. She said I wish you to invite 
them, and I did. Each one made his nife and bord; 
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we had saved our rum for three or fore dayes for the 
young duchmen were a coming in that night. Wee 
told the woman of the house that wee ment to stay 
and see them danse. She said that was all right. 
She gave us a good super. The young duchmen soon 
came in and went to dancing. There was a girl 
asked why wee did not dance. I told her wee were 
waiting for an invitation. She said our duch people 
scars ever invite people to even if they are strangers. 
These duchmen took but very litle notis of the young 
women. Finally wee, the young soldiers, used them 
with good manners and we treated them and were 
sociable with them, and the young women took notis 
of our Behaviour, and it them. Well, I had a dis- 
cours with one of the girls. She said that her father 
and mother did not like to have their daughers keep 
Company with the soldiers but they often did pri- 
vateley. We had some discours on the subject and 
said that the English people were more tender of their 
wifes than the Duch were. Finally, I found she had 
a good opinion of the Yankeys and finally we con- 
cluded! together that night and wee did, But? was 
very privateley. She returned home and let me in at 
a Back Window all as stil as posible, and we had a 
sociable nights discours. About the break of day I 
got out of the window and steered to my quaters. 

Soon after this wee were oredred back to fort Herk- 
imer. Then we fared rather hard for a while. The 
inhabitatants had got their work mostley out of the 
way and done so that the soldiers could git no small 
jobs to doo. Therefore we had to rub rather hard. 
Cold Weather was coming on and wee poorly off for 
clothing. I told a soldier by the name of Richardson 


1 The author has omitted certain words here, probably “to stay.” 
2 Word omitted, probably “it.” 
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that I could make something of a basket if wee could 
git some basket stuff and know of a black ash swamp 
not far off. He and I goes to our captain to git a 
pass. The Captain he was a very good Oficer but 
very rough in his conversation. He swore at every 
word. Wee went and asked him for a pass. He 
swore the Indians would have our scalps Before wee 
got back. He and I went. We found a stick that 
would doo. Richardson cut down the stadle and I 
[RjEquinortered round back. But their was no 
Indian apeared. Richardson cut the stick and shoul- 
dered it and steared for the fort. We made of the 
stuff a two bushel basket, Richardson goes and sells 
the basket for its full of pot[atljoes and we drove the 
business of basket making. We bought a half a 
bushel of corn and we ground it out in the duch 
hand mill. We bought milk and wee could have 
Samp and milk. Wee could git most kinds of pro- 
visions for our baskets. Wee bought half a barel of 
Cider that wee put in a duchmans celler, and when 
the inhabitants come to kill their Stock of beef Wee 
could git beef for baskets. Their was a widow woman 
said she wanted some baskets but she had no way to 
pay for them for she and her little girl had a hard 
time of it to rais their own food. I told the widow 
that I would contrive for her. She said, you yankeys 
understand how to contrive. I asked the widow if 
her husband did not leave no old woolin clothes. She 
said he did. Then I said, go to work and make 
Richardson and I each a pare of full cloth mitens 
that would answer to stand Centuary thes cold nights, 
and she did, and she mended up and packed some 
considerable old clothes which made Richardson and 
myself comfortable, and he paid her off honorably. 
She would mend up our clothes and find paches. 
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We would cut up her wood at the door and doo any 
small job she wanted to have done. 

The Captain would generally come into the Baracks 
once a week and lok around and see how we fared. 
He was a good oficer but very rough in his Conversa- 
tion. He swore more or less in all his conversation. 
Captain New Come in one morning. Richardson was 
a gitting our brakfast and he was a frying some pork 
and I was to work on a basket. At last he turned to 
me with an oath and said, It seems that you have 
been steeling pork by the looks of your breakfast. 
Then I said, ther is two things to B concidered. One 
thing is to know a thing, the other is to bee sure of 
it after you think you doo know it. He laughed and 
swore some more. I told the captain that Richard- 
son and I lived as well as I would wish to live. That 
was not all. When wee see a soldier look pale and 
feeble with hunger wee had often asked him to take 
acut with us. The Captain smiled and said with an 
Oath that wee lived better than the oficers did. I 
told him that might bee and not live very well either. 
I told him if he had not been to breakfast to set down 
and take a cut with us, it would not impoverish us 
any for wee had enough and to spare. He said he 
would. With an Oath he picked up a stick and 
whittled him a fork, I shoved him a shingle and went 
to work. Wee had beef and pork, fried plenty of 
potatoes, a plate of buter and some duch cheese. I 
told Richardson that i thought we had better by a 
little cyder. Cyder among the rest, said the Captain. 
I told him that wee did not pretend to live without 
the comforts of life. Richardson stepped into a 
duchmans seller and got a canteen of cyder which 
held three pints, but a little before wee had done 
Breakfast the Captain said, come now, bee honest 
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about the mater, and tell me how you came by this 
good living. Then I said, you have asked me a civil 
question, I will give you a Civil answer. Perhaps 
you remember that Richardson and myself came to 
you to git a pass to go into the woods to git a stick of 
basket timber. I think I doo, said the captain. 
And wee went and got the stick and I have made 
baskets ever since, and by these menes we have lived 
very well every since. I told how I came to know 
how to make baskets. The Captain stoped his dis- 
cours for a small space then said, a man that has 
got Econemy must bee born with it or he canot have 
it, and you have it because you were born with it. 
When you went into the Army you took your Econemy 
along with you. I have observed that you are always 
busy and where there is a job to be done you are 
allways ready, and if their is anything to be made 
you can see it, and wee quit our discours, and this 
was in the year 82 and 83. 

Our leading caractors was Confident in their own | 
minds that their would bee peas soon and they 
began to discharge the men. Our Regiment marched 
down to fort plain which was in the year 82, the 
night before New Years day, and their I received my 
last discharge. Then I was one hundred and fifty 
milds from home, poorly off for clothing and provision, 
no money. We were discharged abot sundown. Wee 
traveled a few milds down the mohawk and then put 
up for the night. We concluded to scater as much 
as possible and stear off in small parties on acount of 
gitting into quaters for the night. Their was a neigh- 
bourhood of Whigs where their was 3 or 4 soldiers who 
bellonged to this neighborhood and served in the 
same regiment that I did, and there was going to be 
a party collected to welcom them on their return, 
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and they were a going to have a dance. Woodin and 
I attended the dance and wee had a jolly time of it. 
The next morning Wooding and I started and went 
down the Mohawk. Woodin told me that his father 
lived but little out of the way. Then you will call 
and see him, I said. I doo not know, he said, for he 
never would own me as his son, It is said. I told 
him I thought it was best for us to go and if he should 
turn Us out of doors Wee can git in somewhere els or 
build a fire and ly in the woods for wee are toughf 
and used to hard fare. The name of the Town where 
Woodin lived was Eskauna a little back. Today wee 
went and found the house. 

We raped on the door and wee were bid to walk 
in. We did, and their was a woman and two spritely 
looking daughters at Wheels a spinning. Wee set up 
our guns and went to the fire and the woman said, 
you apear to be sodiers. I told her wee was, and 
Now on our return home. She inquired about the 
war and how wee fared and wee told. Woodin said it 
looked like more snow. I will go out and see what 
the weather is a going to bee. All was contrived 
between him and I and I said to the woman, you doo 
not no this soldier that is with me. No, said the 
woman. But I think I have someone whom he favors. 
I guess you have, I said. She said, I should like to 
know who this young soldier is. I told her his mothers 
name was Ruth Ruff, his fathers name was Ruben 
Woodin. His Father is my husband and I have often 
heard of this son of his but never have had a chance 
too see him untill now. Then I said, he was rather at 
a Standabout coming to see his Father For I have 
heard it said that he would not own me as his son. 
I shall own him as a son, and the old lady apeared 


3 Tilegible words in the manuscript. 
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to be glad the young man had called on him. Soon 
Woodin came in and she spoke kindley to him and 
said she was glad he had called on them. His two 
half sisters apeared to be glad to see him and one of 
the girls said, how much this young man, our half 
brother, looks like our father. Yes, said the Mother, 
there can be no dispute but that he is your fathers 
son. And the girls stired round and Got us a good 
super and wee eat herty. One of the girls said, 
your shirts are rather dirty and we will find each of 
you a shirt to put on and we will wash yours and will 
have them dry by morning, and the Girls did. A 
little before bed time the Father came home and the 
Wife introduced the son to the father very politeley. 
The old man coulared a little but said but a little. 
The old lady said she had never seen a son look more 
like their father than his son did. The Old man 
coulared up some but had it to bear. Come bed time 
they put us into a good feather bed but it was so 
soft wee could not sleep. Wee got up and wraped 
ourselves in our blankets and ley down before the 
fire; then we could sleep sound. 

In the morning we eat our breakfast and they gave 
us a loaf of Bread and some sausages and wee went on 
to Skenektody. There wee came acrost a number of 
soldiers that had halted there and some that belonged 
their. The Inhabitants looked on us with pitty and 
they mustered round and picked up some provision 
and some rum, and a little before sun down wee set 
out for Albany. We scatered along and tryed to git 
[lodging]. A few of us would stop at one house and a 
few at an other another. We stoped at a fine looking 
house and wee asked the liberty to ly by their fire. 
No, said they, wee doo not keep any soldiers hear. 
Wee returned to the street and their was 7 or 8 
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soldiers that had halted and among the rest their was 
a Sergeant by name of Camp. What shall wee doo? 
said one of the soldiers. Said sergeant Camp, it is 
not a great way to old Truaxer, a Notted Tory, who 
keep a noted Tavern especialy for Tories. We waited 
there a few minites & we saw an other party a coming 
on and the Sergeant said, wee are going to old Truaxers 
tonight and their wee will stay, let the Consequence 
bee What it Will, and I will take the comand of this 
party. All agreed, said the company, and wee 
marched on a good jog. We got their about 8 oclock. 
The sergeant asked the landlord the liberty to ly by 
his fire this night. No, said the landlord, I do not 
keep any soldiers hear. After one set of soldiers got a 
little warm by the fire they let another set come and 
warm themselves. In cours of half an hour the old 
cross landlord said, it is time for you soldiers to bee 
going for it is gitting to be late. The sergeant got up 
and spoke very calmley and said, we are going to Tary 
hear this night. You may go and colect all their is 
on the plains. I comand this party and we shall sell 
our lives at very dear rate rather than quit this good 
fire. The old landlord droped his head and said, I 
know it is hard for soldiers to ly in the woods on such a 
cauld night as this but I git my living by my tavern 
and the soldiers have no money and how do you think 
I can live By keeping soldiers? Your profits are 
small, said the sergeant, but as for us hear we serve 
year after year and the Government is not able to 
pay us anything for our services, but the cause must 
be supported. If not wee are gone dogs forever. 
The Landlord se the determination of the sergeant. 
He goes and feches a large platter of cold victuals, a 
couple of loves of bread, and a pint of cyder to a 
man, and wee divided it and eat our supers and 
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turned in. The soldiers took nothing from the host 
unlawfuly that night. They kept a lookout through 
the night but all was quiet. 

Come morning, when we were about starting, the 
sergeant said, we have stayed hear over night, against 
your will, and if we have broke the law we are a 
going through Albany you can go and make your 
complaint to the mayor of the Citty and ther can 
have justis done, but there is several gentlemen in the 
Citty that would stand redy to plead my case, there 
Colonell Willet is the one wee have served under 
and Judge Yates Colonel Ganzefort General Schyler 
and many others of note would like [to] plead our 
case for staying over night without your concent. 
The landlord droped his head and said nothing. It 
would have been sport for us to have the old felow 
complain of us. Wee kept a lookout through the 
night but nothing hapned Extra. In the morning, 
as soon as it was light, wee started for Albany and we 
stoped to see our colonell and he inquired of us how 
Wee was off on the Acount of Bread and meat. Some 
said their must be something done for you, and wee 
made out a return and the Colonel signed it and wee 
drawed dayes rations and them in full two pounds 
of beef and two of bred one pint of rum to each man. 
We drawed our soft soap and candles. Hear Wee 
were a going to scater off to our homes & wee took a 
hearty drink of Rum together and parted. Woodin 
and I went that day as far as Stephen town and there 
we found two brothers, Mical and Stephen Spicer, 
who had served in the same company with us, and 
we called on them and they invited us to tary over 
night, and they said that their was a going to be a 
party that evening for to Welcome them and rejois 
with them for their safe return. These soldiers 
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father said wee had better stay and rest a Ittle and 
finaly wee decided to stay over night their. These 
two brothers gave us a good recomend to their father 
and the young people that come in about sun down. 

The young people come in and they brought a 
Fidler with them and they went to dancing. Soon 
one of the Spicers spoke to me to dance. I told him 
I was redy and he introduced a girl that was a good 
dancer. I told the fidler to play the Shaking horn 
Pipe and he did. This young woman and I touched it 
off at a hairs breadth, as the old saying is. Old Mr. 
Spicer said, boys you have got your match to beat 
this young soldier. I lead her to a seat and sat down 
Beside her. I told her that I was Ashamed to bee in 
Company, my dress was so poor. She smiled and 
said wee must alow for the soldier for you have been 
at hard servis to defend our wrights and libertys 
without any reward from Goverment. Therefore you 
soldiers ought to be respected for you have ventured 
to save us at home and wee at home have the rewards 
of your servises as well as you that served, and she 
could take more satisfaction in discoursing with a 
Soldier in his rags than with a faint harted dandy 
with all his splendour. I liked the young womans 
discours very well and I dansed with her several times 
and wee had a jolly time of it, and I went home with 
this young woman and taried through the remainder 
of the night and found her to be a well behaved, 
modest, Senciable young woman. Old Mr. Spicer 
pased some jokes on me in the morning & said you 
made it very well last night I understand. I told 
him I had no Fault to find and then he said this young 
woman is as much thought of as any young girl in 
these parts. Her parents are staunch Whigs and 
friendly to soldiers. 
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Woodin and I stayed their untill nearley noon, then 
wee started and wee got down as far as Clynakill. A 
little before Sundown wee thought it was time to look 
out for a loggind. Wee saw a Snug looking house a 
little ahead and wee concluded to stop their. Wee 
went up to the kitchen door and their was a little 
black girl stood on the doorstep. Wee asked her if 
her Master and Mistress were in. She said her Mrs 
was. She steped into the other room and told her 
their was two soldiers in the kitchen that wanted to 
see her. She came into the kitchen and wee asked her 
for the liberty to stay over night and ly by Her fire. 
She smilingley said she had never turned a soldier 
away for her husband belonged to the army. She 
told the negro girl to make up the fire and put on the 
tea kittle and it wasdone. She was a handsome, well 
favored woman as you would see, about 30 years of 
age. She asked many questions concerning the war 
and wee told Her. She asked Woodin if he knew 
Cap Young. Woodin told her he did very well. 
Then she said, what sort of an oficer does he make? 
He is a very good oficer but he is a great whore- 
master. And the woman coulared up some and said, 
he is my husband. If I had a known that I should 
not [have] said as I did, but as long as I have said 
it I say it now. Said the woman, you have told me 
no news, for he has bore that caractor ever since he 
has been.in the army, but he cariets well to me when 
he is home and on that ground I live with him. 
It did not trouble the woman as I expected it would. 
Wee eat our super and turned in for the night. She 
was up very earley the next morning and got us a 
breakfast and she inquired of us how wee were off 
for provision. Wee told her wee thought wee could 
rub and go. To that she gave us a pint of rum each 
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and a good slice of cheese each and wee set out for 
home. 

The next morning the young people and the 
neighbors was glad to see us as well as our parents, 
and wee got home the 10th of January, and peas was 
finaly established the fourteen day, and this would 
make it four dayes after wee got home, and there 
was all the soldiers got home in a few dayes, and wee 
soldiers concluded to have a ball, and we did. There 
was a farmer let us have the use of a Room and we 
made out to purchase some Rum. The farmer found 
us a super and we had a jolly time of it. But wee, 
your fathers, had some hard times of it to gain our 
freedom and liberties, but my wish is to have the 
Rising Generation try and preserve our Freedom, 
Liberties, and Independance, but I can plainly see 
that our liberty and equal writes is a running down 
flat. This is the beleafe of the writer, an old Revolu- 
tionary soldier, now in my ninetieth year of my age. 


Joel Shepard. 











MICHAEL WIGGLESWORTH, A PURITAN 
ARTIST 


F. O. MATTHIESSEN 


F COURSE it is easy to make fun of the Puritan. 

He was so painfully in earnest, so relentless in 

his pursuit of what he believed to be the truth, that he 
becomes for those who are out of sympathy with his 
aims, a great unconscious humorist. Forinstance, 
Michael Wigglesworth, a tutor at Harvard College 
following his graduation in 1651, wrote in his Journal 
in his small, even hand, this highly charged passage: 


Those committed to me, those children of thine whom I prayed 
for, strove for, hoped for, and thought that the time of God’s 
hearing had been nigh, because he so strangely stirred up my 
heart restlessly to seek their good . . . . loe contrary to my 
hopes I find the most hopeful of them far worse than when I left 
them. For this my spirit was at my return sorely perplexed, 
that I feared my sorrow for others would keep me from sense 
of my own sin. 


But the grave waywardness of his students turns out 
to be that “he whom in special” he had prayed for, 
was “heard in the forenoon with ill company playing 
musick,’’ and that one day the whole group of them 
came to ask him if they might stop studying Hebrew. 
It seems amazing that any man could be so depressed 
by trifles, and may be seized upon as further testimony 
of the hopeless fanaticism of our forefathers. 

Yet it was this.same Michael Wigglesworth, the 
late pastor of the Congregation at Malden, whom 
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Cotton Mather extolled in a funeral sermon on June 
24, 1705: 


And that he might yet more Faithfully set himself to do Good, 
when he could not Preach, he Wrote several Composures, 
wherein he proposed the Edification of such Readers, as are for 
plain Truths dressed up in a Plain Meter. These composures 
have had their Acceptance and Advantage . . . . and one of 
them the Day of Doom, which has been often reprinted in both 
Englands, may perhaps find our Children, till the day itself 
arrive. 


The prophecy of the immortality of his poem 
sounds as extravagant to modern ears as most prophe- 
cies by seventeenth-century Puritans. For all that 
is remembered about The Day of Doom are the few 
sentences of literary history that describe it as “a 
blazing and sulphurous poem,” in which the author 
crudely versifies the scriptural Last Judgment with 
his own additions of the harshest sort of Calvinism. 
But it was the most popular poem ever written in 
America. The entire eighteen hundred copies printed 
in 1662 sold within a year—which means that it was 
bought by about one out of every thirty persons in 
New England, a proportion far beyond the hopes of 
any poet now. For over a hundred years it continued 
to be read throughout the region; it passed through a 
long series of editions both in Boston and London; 
it was printed on broadsides and hawked about the 
country; and in the early years of the last century 
there could still be found persons who could repeat 
nearly the whole of it by heart. 

Michael Wigglesworth’s purpose as a poet was cor- 
rectly described by Cotton Mather; it was, according 
to the Reverend Jonathan Mitchell, Wigglesworth’s 
tutor at Harvard, an effort ‘“‘to set forth truth and 
win men’s souls to bliss.’ The poet himself defines 
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the source of his inspiration in ‘‘A Prayer Unto Christ 


the Judge of the World,” prefaced to The Day of 
Doom: 


O Dearest Dread, most glorious King, 
I'll of thy justest judgments sing: 

Do Thou my head and heart inspire 
To sing aright as I desire. 

Thee, Thee alone I’ll invocate, 

For I do much abominate 

To call the Muses to mine aid 

Which is the Unchristian use,and trade... . 
But I have learnt to pray to none, 
Save unto God in Christ alone . . . . 
Oh guide me to thy sacred Sprite 

So to indite, and so to write 

That I thine holy name may praise 
And teach the Sons of men thy ways. 


Clearly Wigglesworth wrote, as he lived, for the 
service of God. But to assume that his whole reason 
for using verse lay in the thought that the jingle of 
rhyme might penetrate his readers’ ears more forcibly 
than the prose of his sermons, is a modern prejudice 
that makes no effort to see the Puritan as a living 
man. The case is much subtler; notwithstanding 
the sad lack of aesthetic value that affronts the 
reader of his verse to-day, he was a conscious artist. 
What he wanted to express—Man’s duty to his 
Creator—absorbed his whole mind and personality, 
and in order to express it he devoted himself un- 
flaggingly to the mastery of the proper form. In 
the yellow leaves of his books appears a preacher 
living in what is easily considered a society without 
interest in art, and yet one who himself possessed not 
only this interest but an instinctive sense of what the 
art of poetry should be. There are traces of sen- 
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tiveness which might be thought wholly foreign to the 
narrow and militantly dogmatic spirit of early 
Massachusetts. 

The adjectives “blazing’’ and “‘sulphurous” have 
been written upon him so indelibly that it is a sur- 
prise to find that throughout his life he was con- 
stantly spoken of in terms of affection, and that his 
nature was neither harsh nor blindly relentless but 
dominated wholly by the clearness of his mind and his 
pervading doctrine of love. In the fragment of his 
autobiography the most striking quality is a nervous, 
strained imagination: 


I was born of Godly Parents that feared the Lord greatly, even 
from their youth, but in an ungodly Place, where the generality 
of the people rather derided than imitated their piety, in a place 
where, to my knowledge, their children had learnt wickedness 
betimes, in a place that was consumed with fire in a great part 
of it, after God had brought them out of it. These godly par- 
ents of mine meeting with opposition and persecution for Re- 
ligion because they went from their own Parish Church to hear 
the word and receive the Lord’s supper, etc., took resolutions 
to pluck up their stakes and remove themselves to New England, 
and accordingly they did so, leaving dear relations, friends, and 
acquaintance, their native land, a new built house, a flourishing 
trade, to expose themselves to the hazzard of the seas, and to the 
distressing difficulties of a howling wilderness, that they might 
enjoy liberty of conscience and Christ in his ordinances. And 
the Lord brought them hither and landed them at Charlestown, 
after many difficulties and hazzards, and me along with them 
being then a child not full seven years old. After about 7 weeks 
stay at Charlestown, my parents removed again by sea to New 
Haven in the month of October. In our passage thither we 
were in great danger by a storm which drove us upon a beach 
of sand where we lay beating till another tide fetcht us off; 
but God carried us to our port in safety. Winter approaching 
we dwelt in a cellar partly under ground covered with earth the 
first winter. But I remember that one great rain broke in upon 
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us and drencht me so in my bed being asleep that I fell sick 
upon it; but the Lord in mercy spar’d my life and restored my 
health. 


Few men would begin the story of their lives with 
an account of the destruction of their birthplace as an 
act of God. And of those few, would any one describe 
it in such heavily loaded words unless in addition to 
holding the beliefs of the Puritan, he possessed also a 
highly sensitive nature? Wigglesworth’s suscepti- 
bility to impression is further revealed on almost every 
page of his Journal. Not only in his childhood did 
he tremble at the anger of astorm. During the years 
of his tutorship he records a trip to Connecticut, how: 


—coming through the wilderness we were overtaken with a great 
and dreadful tempest of rain and wind wherein I beheld the 
mighty power of God . . . . for all the trees of the forest 
bowed and bended like a bow over our heads as we rid along, 
and divers we heard fall, and about 40 I suppose we saw in our 
way that were newly blown down. 


To this quality was added a wistful tenderness. 
He wrote in his Commonplace Book at the death of 
his first wife: 


Oh it is a heart-cutting and astonishing stroke in itself. Lord 
help me to bear it patiently and to profit by it. Help me to 
honortheenow . . . . by maintaining good thoughts of thee, 
and speaking good and submissive words concerning thee. 
And oh! teach me to die everyday. Fit me for that sweet 
society she is gone unto, where solitariness shall no more affright 
or,afflict me. Oh, Lord, make up in thyself what is gone in thy 
creature. I believe thou canst and wilt do it; but Oh help my 
unbelief. 


Increase Mather, who studied under him at Har- 
vard, considered him “‘as a blessing in the College.” 
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The warmth and simplicity to which this testifies, 
shine also through the letters he sent to his Con- 
gregation during his many long illnesses, and were 
revealed again when, at the age of seventy-three, in 
the last year of his life, he wrote “with a weak body 
and trembling hand” to state his belief—a_ belief 
then by no means general—that innocent blood had 
been shed in the persecution of the witches, and that 
the ruined families of the condemned should be cared 
for. It is this character of gentleness and constant 
service that Cotton Mather portrays in the vivid 
closing paragraph of his sermon, when he remarks: 


It was a surprise into us, to see a little, feeble shadow of a man, 
beyond seventy, preaching usually twice or thrice in a week; 
visiting and comforting the afflicted; encouraging the private 
meetings, catechising the children of the flock; and 

the Government of the Church; and attending the Sick, not only 
as a Pastor, but as a physician too; and all this not only in his 
own town, but also in all those of the vicinity. Thus he did 
unto the last; and he was but one Lord’s Day taken off before 
his last. But in the last week of his life, how full of resignation! 
How full of satisfaction! 


The strange intensity of his imagination accounts 
for Wigglesworth’s having tried to be a poet. The 
obverse side of this intensity is the way details 
oppressed him, as seen in the pathetic series of notes 
recording the anguish caused him by the doubt 
whether on the Sabbath day he ought to go and tell 
Mr. Mitchell in the house next him that his barn 
door was banging constantly to and fro in the wind. 
He did not escape from the frozen rigidness of conduct 
which was the spirit of his time. Some of the 
“Thoughts of Michael Wigglesworth” appended to 
Mather’s sermon can not be read without pain. 
There is one, for instance, which records the poet’s 
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fear of “seasonable laughter and merriment,” his 
dread that the weakness of his flesh might delude him 
into ‘‘taking pleasure for itself without reference to 
health” when it would be a sin. He prays that he 
may “rather live a melancholy life . . . . than by 
merriment run into a course of provoking God.” 

But beneath this stern exterior the emotions burned 
and gave a hot glow to his words. His college 
oration in “Prayse of True Eloquence” passed 
through this furnace and consequently has a truly 
Elizabethan fervor: 


And Demosthenes, though he were naturally of a stammering 
tongue, crazy-bodied, and broken winded, and withall had 
accustomed himself to a jetting uncomely deportment of his 
body . . . . yet by his indefatigable pains he so overcame 
these natural defects as that he came to be reputed prince of the 
Grecian eloquence. 


In Wigglesworth’s poems the same quality sometimes 
gained fuller expression. 

The longest and most ambitious of these poems is 
The Day of Doom, or a Poetical Description of the 
Great and Last Judgment; with a Short Discourse about 
Eternity. The first mention of it is in an entry in its 
author’s Commonplace Book for January 29, 1661: 


I desire with all my heart and might to serve my Lord Christ 
(who is my best and only friend and supporter) in finishing this 
work which I am preparing for the press, acknowledging that 
the Lord hath dealt abundantly better with me than I deserve, 
if he shall accept such a poor piece of service at my hands, and 
give me leisure to finish it. I delight in his service and glory, 
and the good of poor souls, though my endeavors this way should 
rather occasion loss than outward advantage to myself. 


But he did not sit down to write simply because of 
his desire to do good to the world. For although this 
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constituted the large part of his conscious reason for 
writing, beyond it lay an artistic impulse—he com- 
posed this poem because his imagination had been 
stirred by an impelling vision. Eight years before he 
had had a dream, of which he wrote: 


October 24, 1653: The latter part of the week I spent in pre- 
paring to preach at Charlestown... . . On the second day 
at night in my sleep I dreamed of the approach of that great 
and dreadful day of judgment; and was thereby exceedingly 
awakened in spirit (as I thought) to follow God with teares and 
cries until he gave me some hopes of his gracious good will 
toward me. 


Possibly the vision came more than once; certainly it 

absorbed him. His mind lingered on it with fascina- 

tion and fear until it finally found expression in his 
m. 

As might be supposed, the structure of the work is 
purely logical, as conventional as one of his sermons. 
The story is the arrival of the Last Day and the 
terrible consternation among men. God's throne is 
set up, and the sheep and goats are separated. The 
sheep are pardoned, successive groups of goats plead 
ineffectively and are condemned by the great dis- 
ciplinarian. Thereupon they descend to a con- 
ventional hell and the blessed fly to a conventional 
heaven, where the poem ends. The style is clear, but 
barren. The eight-line ballad stanza is handled with- 
out much skill and with little unity of construction. 
There is scarcely a hint as to what poetry Wiggles- 
worth knew or as to where he learned his technique. 
In the catalogue of his library, among the many 
heavy theological volumes is listed only one book of 
poems, a Horace, with whom it can hardly be hoped 
that he had much sympathy. He may have read 
Davenant and Quarles, although even the most 
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superficial resemblances to them are hard to find. 
Paradise Lost was not printed until six years later. 
Wigglesworth’s language is primarily that of the 
Bible, and, like Bunyan, he does not show the in- 
fluence of any one author. 

After a striking opening: 


Still was the night, serene and bright 
When all men sleeping lay 


the poem descends to a pretty dreary argument be- 
tween a school master and his pupils. Christ will 
pardon those whom he chooses, and there is sufficient 
reason to damn the rest. The unbaptised infants 
who plead that they have done no wrong are answered 
with the blinding casuistry that since they would 
willingly have shared in any good done by Adam they 
must also share in his sin. Yet they are given a 
consolation : 


A crime it is, therefore in bliss 
You may not hope to dwell 
But unto you I shall allow 
The easiest room in hell 


There are many crude and laughably homely passages 
of uninspired versifying of scripture, but occasionally 
intense feeling fuses spirit and form and there is a 
throbbing lyric quality in the lines. Read this passage 
in which the cadence strangely suggests The Ancient 
Mariner: 


And by and by the flaming sky 

Shall drop like molten lead 

About their ears, t’increase their fears, 
And aggravate their dread. 


But the tone of the whole is not sulphurous, but 
logical; the work is full of the homespun logic of a 
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methodical mind. Although throughout the eigh- 
teen hundred odd lines the marginal references to the 
New Testament far outnumber those to the Old, the 
emphasis is not on freedom of the spirit, but.on the 
stern inflexibility of divine justice. The use of a con- 
tinued dialogue between the condemned and Christ 
inevitably resulted in bringing out the character of the 
Saviour as self-righteous and platitudinous. The 
.. Strongest impression from the whole is that of a hard 
intellect working within very narrow limits. The 
fire is there, but walled in. 

In the following year appeared a less popular, but 
artistically far more interesting poem, God’s Contro- 
versy with New England. Its interest lies in the vivid- 
ness with which it reveals an orthodox minister living 
in the midst of harsh, unpoetic surroundings, yet 
feeling the quick reactions of the poet, and building 
on these with a great effort to achieve form. The 
account of New England ‘“‘planted, prospered, declin- 
ing, threatened, punished, by a lover of its prosperity” 
was a natural one when the Colonial charters were 
endangered by the threats of the newly restored house 
of Stuart and when the great drought of 1662 was 
looked upon by the colonists as a direct token of 
divine displeasure at their degeneracy. Furthermore 
the subject was again one that had long possessed 
Wigglesworth’s mind. In his diary are many pas- 
sionate declarations that, unless the Lord’s mercy heals 
and prevents the ruin of the whole country, he knows 
not “what will become of New England.” 

The two opening stanzas which request the reader 
not to think the poet too censorious—‘I blame not 
thee to spare myself,’ he says—continue the ballad 
meter of The Day of Doom. But this was not to be 
his stock form. Throughout this poem he is absorbed 
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with the question of meter, and makes an elaborate 
effort to vary it with the theme. Following “The 
Author’s Request’’ a Latin quatrain constitutes a 
further Invocation. Then the ballad stanza is again 
used for the description of the early vigour and 
simplicity of New England, how God had transformed 
the dark and dismal western woods into a blessed 
hiding place from the bloody scourge of Europe: 


Amidst the solitary woods 

Poor travellers might sleep 

As free from danger as at home, 

Though no man watch did keep. 

Thus were we privileg’d with peace, 
Beyond what others were. 

Truth, Mercy, Peace, with Righteousness 
Took up their dwelling here. 


Such, O New England, was thy first, 
Such was thy best estate. 

But Loe! a strange and sudden change 
My courage did amate. 

The brightest of our morning stars 
Did wholly disappear; 

And those that tarried behind 

With sack cloth covered were. 


The sky grew ominous and stormy, and with awful 
voice, the Almighty thundering spake. And for this 
the meter shifts to the unusual form of a six-line pen- 
tameter stanza with the final line a hexameter, the 
intention being to give added weight and impressive- 
ness to the words of God. His speech is not all 
thunder. He dwells on the past benefits of the people 
of his “fruitful paradise,’’ and His emphasis rests on 
His statement: ‘Them to me with cords of love I 
drew.”" When God deliberates on what is to be done, 
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Wigglesworth’s feeling and language join in a powerful 
unity, and he comes as near as he ever does to poetry: 


What shall I do with such a stiff-neckt race? 

How shall I ease me of such foes as they? 

What shall befall despisers of my Grace? 

I'll surely bear their candle-stick away, 

And lamps put out. Their glorious noon-day light 
I'll quickly turn into a dark Egyptian night. 


God’s weapons are not only the lightning and thunder- 
bolt; He pleads, and makes His final appeal to the 
reason of mankind. 

Again the poem changes to the ballad to paint a 
heightened picture of the calamities that now hang 
over the country. The fruitful seasons have turned 
to barrenness. The cornfields and pastures are 
cracking for want of rain. The cattle mourn, and 
hearts of men are filled with care and anguish. Here 
as before a certain descriptive power is achieved 
through sheer intensity of language: “Waste and 
howling wilderness,” “hellish fiends and brutish men,”’ 
and “shadows of grim death.” The similes are 


rugged : 


The stubborn he in pieces brake 
Like vessels made of clay. 


But it is to be observed that Wigglesworth does not 
end on this heavy note of sin and destruction. At the 
very close he changes his form once more to make an 


appeal of love, fervent and devoted, to the brothers of 
his land: 


Ah dear New England! dearest land to me: 
Which unto God has hitherto been dear, 
And mayst be still more dear than formerlie; 
If to his voice thou wilt incline thine ear. 
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Consider well and wisely what the rod 
Wherewith thou art from year to year chastized, 
Instructeth thee. Repent, and turn to God, 
Who will not have his nurture be despised. 


B * * m = 
Cheer on, sweet souls, my heart is with you all, 
And shall be with you, maugre Sathan’s might; 
And whereso’er this body be a thrall, 
Still in New England shall be my delight. 


His passionate concentration on his work can be 
illustrated more fully from his third long poem, even 
though it rarely rises above doggerel. Not printed 
until seven years after God’s Controversy with New 
England, it was called Meat out of the Eater, or Medita- 
tions concerning the Necessity, End, and Usefulness of 
A fflications Unto God's Children. All tending to Pre- 
pare them For, and Comfort them Under the Cross. 
Concerning it there are several notes in Wigglesworth’s 
diary. They make it possible to see the constant 
stream of effort that flowed into his work: 


17 September 1669: I have been long employed in a great 
work composing Poems about the cross. I have already found 
exceeding much help and assistance from Heaven, even to 
admiration, so that in 3 weeks time I have transcribed 3 sheets 
fair, and made between whiles about 100 staves of verses beside. 
(By stave he seems to have meant a couplet, as the entire poem 
uses this form.) Some days the Lord hath so assisted me that 
I have made near or about 20 staves. For which his great 
mercy I bless his name from my soul, desiring still to make him 
my a andw in this great work. Lord assist me now this day. 


September 29, the Lord did assist me much this day, so that 
I wrote 5 sides fair, and made 11 or 12 staves more though the 
day was cold, and I wrought with some difficulty. Laus deo. 
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Oct. 4. And now I do seriously and heartily beg help and 
assistance for I am deeply sensible that without thee I can do 
nothing, and for thee I desire to do all. Oh guide my head, 
heart, hand and all that I may serve thee with all my might 
this day for Christ’s sake, and for the Honor of Thy name. 
Amen. 


And now through thy rich g grace and daily assistance I have 
done composing. . . . . Oct. 28, my birthday, and it was the 
birthday of this book, it being finished this morning. 


Michael Wigglesworth’s desire to write poetry and 
the popularity that met his efforts stand with the 
dignified symmetrical chairs and the stalwart silver 
tankards of the Metropolitan’s American wing as 
another instance that our Puritan ancestors were not 
insensible to art. It is refreshing to have some 
antidote to the cheap contemporary habit of using 
the word Puritan as a label for any one whose ideas 
are narrow or conventional, or even as a synonym for 
Prohibitionist. The Puritans did not plunge into 
undirected emotionalism, but built their individual 
standards of life by hard and fearless thought. They 
did not exclude the arts; their sin was in wholly sub- 
ordinating them with everything else to a narrow 
creed. The strained and intense figure of Michael 
Wigglesworth, a little feeble shadow of a man, stands 
as a symbol of their parched sterility. For when 
poetry is no more than a servant of theology, only the 
greatest of poets is likely to give his work the enduring 
character of the highest art. 

















SOME ACCOUNT OF BENJAMIN THOMPSON, 
COUNT RUMFORD 


RICHARD WALDEN HALE 


ENJAMIN THOMPSON, born in the small 

Massachusetts town of Woburn, just north of 
Boston, rose to be prime minister of Bavaria; following 
on that he continued a romantic career in statesman- 
ship and science. He was Count Rumford of the 
Holy Roman Empire, a member of the Order of Saint 
Stanislaus of Poland and of the Order of the White 
Eagle. He ruled Bavaria as prime minister. Then 
he was accredited as Bavarian minister to Great 
Britain. In later life he was a famous scientist, a 
leader in thought and action, known, admired, and 
followed throughout the civilized world. When he 
was prime minister of Bavaria it became his duty to 
accomplish certain results, and to bring those about 
he found it necessary to invent the common kitchen 
range upon which we all cook today. No chimney 
need smoke if his observations upon that subject be 
heeded. But if one were asked, in one of our modern 
competitions designed to measure ignorance, to 
identify Rumford, the answer would probably be that 
it was a manufacturing city in Maine or a baking- 
powder from Rhode Island. 

While his influence upon history and upon human 
comfort was great and lasting, yet he did not appeal 
to the popular imagination and has passed out of 
common knowledge. I write about him to dispel the 
resulting ignorance. The material is ample, but has 
been abused and neglected. 
505 
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His father and mother were honest though poor. 
Experts in New England genealogy have provided the 
usual pedigree, but it proves nothing other than the 
expected. Massachusetts, in 1753, when the boy was 
born, was full of Yankees about whom all the usual 
things could be said. Their emigrant ancestors 
had all come over the sea in the great movement which 
began in 1630. The later generations had been 
fighting the New England soil for a living during 
every season of the following hundred years. Ben- 
jamin Thompson might have been born into any 
family of this type or in any Massachusetts town. He 
first appears in history when he is three years old, 
fatherless, his mother married again. He is B. 
Thompson of Woburn. Ofcourse he went to common 
school, and when he was thirteen he knew the Three 
R's. But there are some visible distinctions between 
Thompson and the common New England boy of 
his age and time. From the very beginning writing 
and self-expression appear to have been easy things 
with him. At this age of thirteen he became an 
apprentice in a little store on Essex Street in Salem. 
We call it little because we know that the employer, 
John Appleton, kept store in his own house. But it 
probably was not humdrum or monotonous. Apple- 
ton dealt in manufactured goods imported from 
England, and he probably also kept whatever a general 
store used to keep. The distinctions of those times 
were clear. There were only two kinds of goods for 
sale, English or manufactured goods and West India 
goods—West India goods including sugar and molasses 
and something which it is not easy to get in Salem 
nowadays except by stealth. These, then, were 
naturally wet goods, and it became easy to speak of 
English or manufactured articles as dry goods. Apple- 
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ton’s was primarily a dry-goods store. After a year 
or two of the boy’s experience in this apprenticeship 
his guardian writes to his employer, saying: 


Thompson has wrote to me diuers times about his affairs. 
He saith he hath Sum priuyledge of trade for him-Self, and that 
you, Sir, would let him have sum fish to ship. 


There is a whole biography in those phrases. And 
the circumstances of all merchandising at that time 
supply romance. We are talking about the West 
Indies and the slave plantations. For when an ap- 
prentice wants upon his own account to have “sum 
fish to ship,” the mercantile scheme is to send salt 
cod from the New England fisheries to the West 
India plantations. It was the standard slave ration. 

Our young Benjamin himself places at about this 
time the changes which make him distinct from the 
ordinary run of New England boys. In his reminis- 
cences he describes his start: 


A very responsible minister of his own prompting undertook to 
instruct me. He taught me even higher mathematics. Before 
the age of fourteen I was able to calculate and trace rightly the 
elements of a solar eclipse. My computation was correct within 
four seconds . . . . my thirst for knowledge became inex- 
tinguishable. 


That was a prime minister looking back upon his 
modest beginnings. What a story it is! And at this 
age also he invented machinery for perpetual motion, 
although not even his genius could make a go of it. 

We are fortunate in a description of this machine 
from a distinguished source. He had a constant 
friend in America. Probably no one today could 
identify this friend if I simply called him Loammi 
Baldwin, but those wise in-history know his distin- 
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guished career, and his name still exists to identify 
the apple which now makes him famous. Colonel 
Loammi Baldwin, as a childhood friend of Thompson's, 
describes this perpetual motion device from his own 
knowledge. It was “a combination of wheels and 
mechanical powers, parts of which the writer has 
often seen but was never able to gain any information 
concerning the principles upon which it was expected 
to act.” “Such was his [Thompson's] zeal in the 
execution and such his confidence in the success of this 
little contrivance, that he travelled from Salem to 
Woburn in the night, the only time which was afforded 
him, to communicate this scheme to an old school 
fellow.” The old school-fellow was Baldwin himself. 
To astronomy and to mathematics Thompson at this 
time also added fireworks. In this line he had a 
painful experience. When the town of Salem rejoiced 
over the repeal of the Stamp Act they apparently 
gave this boy charge of the fireworks. At any rate 
they called upon him for a “style of extraordinary 
and unparalleled brillancy and impressiveness.”” And 
he responded to the call with such zeal that the fire 
works blew him up. The damage was serious. It 
put him upon the danger list and sent him home to 
Woburn. After his convalescence he appears to have 
gone to Boston, and found a new employer, Mr. 
Hopestill Capen, who kept shop in the little building 
still standing which contains easily the best fish 
restaurant in New England. 

But just before taking up mercantile life in Boston 
Thompson made the best of a great opportunity. 
There were then lectures in physics, called experi- 
mental philosophy, at Harvard College. Loammi 
Baldwin and Benjamin Thompson attended these 
lectures from Woburn, going and returning upon foot. 
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At home they built their own apparatus in order to 
repeat the experiments which they saw at Harvard. 
On these walks they passed an apple tree near the 
Woburn town line bearing fruit which was noticeably 
excellent. Years afterwards Colonel Baldwin re- 
membered this tree and took scions from it to a local 
nursery. 

While young Thompson was working in Boston at 
dry goods he kept a regular boy’s blank book, the 
finest sort of unconscious autobiography. Later 
he had a fond wife of whom he was by no means 
equally fond, and she preserved this book and trans- 
mitted ittous. It washer belief that it was a precious 
relic of a godlike genius. We regard it rather as a 
most manlike autobiography. In it we find upon the 
same page both ‘‘The composition for rockets, serpents 
and raining fire” and also the sapient reflection that 
“Love is a noble passion of the mind, Love.” 

A “School to Learn the French Language”’ jostles 
a thrifty transaction where Benjamin appears to have 
made money speculating in pew rents. That is 
followed before long by a graphic diagram of “‘Direc- 
tion for the Backsword,” and soon after comes a list 
of the expenses involved in purchasing the parts of 
an electrical machine. Further on is the record of the 
boy’s departure from dry goods into the study of 
medicine, and yet further we get our first, but by no 
means our last, evidence that Benjamin, in spite of 
all his erudition, was no prig or pedant. The record 
shows that the boy paid fifteen and a half cords of 
wood for ‘‘a blue Huzza Cloak bought of Zebediah 
Wyman.” From this we have the reflection ofone 
light which shines over Rumford’s whole career. His 
destiny was very largely affected and his success 
promoted by his skill and power in interesting and 
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charming others. His personal presence was always 
of the best, and he knew how to use it. Nor did he 
confine himself to one sex. Whenever throughout his 
long career there was somebody from whom he needed 
sympathy, friendship, affection, love, or money, his 
extraordinary powers and charms helped him to what 
he wanted. Beginning with the guardian and em- 
ployer who were persuaded to let him have “‘sum fish 
to ship,’’ and ending, perhaps, with the rich widow who 
was his second wife, he knew how to dress up, to go 
out into the world with an agreeable appearance and 
impress those he met into doing what he wanted. 

In his time you could not get educated without 
teaching school. Wherever Benjamin Thompson 
taught he was wanted again. Indeed they seem to 
have heard about him each time a little farther from 
Boston and to have called him to something a little 
more distant and a little more successful, and so he 
moved north as he taught until Colonel Timothy 
Walker of Concord, New Hampshire, sent down for 
him. He taught some things out of school, and he 
carried his charm with him. Colonel Timothy 
Walker was also the Reverend Timothy Walker, and 
he had a daughter. She was thirty-three, a widow, 
and possessed her late husband’s fortune. Thompson 
was nineteen. She did not remain single three 
hundred and sixty-five days between the rich first 
husband, who was eighteen years older than she, and 
the handsome second husband, who was fourteen 
years younger. The first was Colonel Paul Rolfe. 
He had been the first private owner in New Hampshire 
of that particularly fine sort of carriage which was 
called a “carriole.’’ And we are bound to observe 
and admire the celerity with which Benjamin Thomp- 
son promptly annexed both the lady and the carriage. 
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In later life, reminiscing about the incident with the 
reflections of twenty-five or more years of experience 
he acknowledged to a French philosopher that she 
married him. His word is supported from an inde- 
pendent source. In a town like Concord and a state 
like New Hampshire there is extraordinarily persistent 
gossip passed down by word of mouth until it becomes 
history, and the gossip agrees, saying specifically that 
the lady popped the question. 

Other notes and memoranda of the new and young 
husband indicate that about this time he replaced the 
blue ‘“‘Huzza cloak.” At any rate he possessed a 
“very good Hussar cloak faced with scarlet shalloon, 
with yellow mock spangle metal buttons,” and at 
about this time he also possessed a “‘plaid red gown, 
lined with Crimson shalloon.” He went to Boston on 
his honeymoon, doubtiess in the carriole, and the 
same long-persistent gossip of Concord has preserved 
a vivid picture of his call upon his mother in Woburn 
upon the return trip. He drove the carriole up to 
her door and claimed her blessing. Now remembering 
that the bride was substantially the same age as the 
groom’s mother, we should realize that to the un- 
prepared eye of the lady there came out of the clear 
sky the sight of her Benjamin dressed in scarlet 
shalloon, accompanied by a bride upon whom that 
scarlet may well have cast some reflection. The story 
ends happily, but in the beginning the mother could 
not believe in anything except the scarlet before her. 

On the bridal tour the pair went to Portsmouth, 
New Hampshire. Portsmouth was the capital of the 
Province, the center of aristocracy, ship-owning, and 
commerce. Even at that date it had had a most in- 
teresting history. More than any other social center 
in the Colonies, it was the home of men who lived their 
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lives of leisure upon their returns fromland. The first 
citizens of Portsmouth were the real thing in upper 
crust, and Governor Wentworth was the top of the 
loaf. On November 13, 1772, Wentworth had a 
grand military muster at Dover, and there he first set 
eyes upon our young benedict. Benjamin Thompson 
was on November fourteenth a guest at dinner at 
the Governor's mansion. 

The long series of promotions and titles begins, and 
the boy B. Thompson of Woburn, who wanted “‘sum 
fish to ship,”’ disappears into Major Thompson of the 
Second Provincial Regiment of the Province of New 
Hampshire. The incident throws a vivid light upon 
the gentleman’s career. He had the power to charm, 
he ingratiated himself with others easily and excelled 
in social deftness. But we must admit that he always 
looked upwards, and never downwards. A wise old 
saw of his New England countryside offers the advice 
that one should ‘“‘keep the hair of every dog growing 
toward its tail.’ But even in his own interest and to 
advance his own career Thompson never had the 
capacity to smooth the hair of the underdog. Every 
officer who lost his promotion by having a major 
suddently inserted into the regiment after a Gover- 
nor’s dinner party, every private who hated a scarlet- 
shalloon dandy, and indeed every being of the human 
kind who stood a rung or more of the ladder below our 
hero must have watched his rise with a justified 
antipathy. Not even a dog’s bone of conciliation was 
thrown downward from Thompson while he was 
pushing forward upon his ingratiating and upward 
way. 

Loammi Baldwin describes Major Thompson at 
Portsmouth: 


. . - he never appeared at public entertainments or in 
fashionable circles without being respectfully noticed. His 
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genteel appearance and manly impressive address, attracted 
the observation of many. Among others he was particularly 
noticed by the governor, Wentworth, who invited him to his 
party and never spoke of Mr. Thompson but with delight. 


Among Governor Wentworth’s parties, or proposals 
for parties, was a scheme for a summer in the White 
Mountains which was to be half joy-ride and half 
scientific survey. But it never came about. Major 
Thompson went back to Concord, and there, at home 
on his wife’s broad acres, we find him as a gentleman 
farmer. He calls them his own land, and today, if 
you inquire in Concord, you will find that her house is 
called his. 

Upon an aristocrat so out of place, the Revolution, 
breaking loose, unchained those same under-dogs. 
They drove Thompson out of Concord, then out of 
the Province of New Hampshire, then into a sort of 
qualified arrest or restraint, then into the military 
lines of the Royal forces. He boarded an English 
man-of-war in Narragansett Bay and came around to 
Boston as a loyalist refugee and one of the efficient 
defenders of the town. Thence, with the deftness 
which we have praised already, he quietly moved 
back to England at the right time, carrying dispatches 
which introduced him into the right place. And it was 
a fat place, to be envied the young Colonial by every 
English placeman. 

The thing which started the barking of democratic 
under-dogs against the young aristocrat was an 
incident about two deserters from the Royal forces. 
General Gage and Major Thompson were friends, and 
when two deserters from the British army arrived in 
Concord feeling like fish out of water and quite un- 
willing to remain among the Colonials, Thompson 
sent them back to Gage with a friendly request for 
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clemency. But the consequence was a_ charge 
amounting in substance to one of treason. As it was 
expressed in the quaint form of the time, he was 
charged with “‘a suspicion of being inimical to Ameri- 
can Liberties.” His guilt is not important, for the 
common people of Concord had a cordial and universal 
belief that he was guilty and evidenced it by tendering 
him a shivaree, which is ‘‘a serenade of rough music 
with kettles, pans, tea trays, and the like . . . . in 
mocking and derision . . . . of unpopular persons 
generally.” Powerful as the Walker connection and 
Thompson's other friends were in Concord and in 
New Hampshire, they advised him to run. Woburn 
was the place to go to, for there the ““Committee of 
Correspondence and Safety’’ was dominated by 
Loammi Baldwin. At Woburn Thompson was sub- 
jected to something in the nature of a trial. The 
proceedings were complicated and long drawn out. 
He appears to have been received with tolerance and 
to have been allowed his freedom. He convinced the 
local committee of his innocence; at any rate they 
certified that he had satisfied them “‘by the strongest 
assurances of his good intentions.’”’ He was present 
at the battle of Lexington, he was with the American 
army at Cambridge; and the official history of Har- 
vard College expresses gratitude to him for being 
“instrumental in preserving the library and philosophi- 
cal apparatus when the colleges’ were converted into 
barracks.” 

And at Cambridge Thompson tried his charm and 
social skill upon George Washington and sought to be- 
come the commander ofthe American artillery. It may 
have been pique at his failure, it may have been a 
sound conviction that an aristocrat of his feelings was 
in the wrong place, or it may have been the conclusion 
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that he would always be suspected. But, whatever 
the circumstances, we observe a marked contrast 
between Loammi Baldwin’scomplete verdict of acquit- 
tal and the flight which is the most conclusive 
of confessions. Thompson soon drove secretly to 
Narragansett Bay and there went on board the British 
frigate Scarborough. Thence he came around to 
Boston. When Boston was evacuated by the British 
troops he managed to be sent to England with dis- 
patches, and again we have his own account of the 
successful advancement, polished, perhaps, by the 
French philosopher and friend whose words we quote: 
“By the gracefulness of his manners he insinuated 
himself so far into the graces of Lord George Germaine 
that he took him into his employment.” 

He fell upon his feet, and he knew how to stay 
there. He soon held the position of under-secretary of 
state under Lord George, and we are told that his 
place was considered by the placemen worth seven 
thousand pounds sterling by the year. Perhaps this 
is magnified by the jealous, but it was a good place, 
and he stuck to it and did his work well. He was not 
only efficient, but he had a desire and a power to make 
others efficient. It is hard to think of him as the 
running-mate of the inefficient Lord George. Nero 
fiddling when Rome was burning has its parallel in 
Lord George week-ending when America was setting 
herself free. The pair must have been an odd one, 
Germaine, the useless aristocrat, balanced by Thomp- 
son, the deft and skilful genius. Here was an under- 
secretary of state who had the brains to understand 
the importance of a bayonet and with the diplomacy 
to break down the British prejudice against improve- 
ments and to obtain the adoption of the bayonet as 
part of the equipment of. the Guards themselves! 
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The placeman not only did that, but also made a 
study of gunpowder and its efficiency which advanced 
knowledge and promoted operations both by sea and 
by land. And then, when the patron fell, the true 
gentleman went back to America to fight. Inciden- 
tally, he invented a new code of signals, wrote with 
effect upon naval architecture, and received the 
unusual honor of election as a member of the Royal 
Society, upon whose walls you may see his portrait 
by J. Raphael Smith, a likeness which I personally 
prefer to the Gainsboroughs, the Kellerhaven and 
even to the Stuart which has just turned up. 

On the voyage out to America he continued his 
_ experiments with gunpowder. He served in the 
south against our free-lance Marion, and he had an 
extended period of service in northern Long Island, 
where he behaved with a ruthless efficiency which has 
filled the local historian with querulous complaints. 
For instance, he had a gunner’s eye for the right 
place to put a fort, and.so at Huntington, finding the 
place of vantage occupied by a graveyard, he put the 
fort on the graveyard. The Meeting House lying 
convenient, he used it as material. The tombstones 
came in handy for fireplaces and ovens. Among the 
thousands of American histories written in unreason- 
ing praise of particular localities, we find a monument 
of erudition known as Prime’s History of Long Island, 
and Mr. Prime tells us that he has— 


often heard old men testify from the evidence of their own eyes, 
that they had seen the loaves of bread drawn out of the ovens 
with the reversed inscriptions of the tombstones of their friends 
on the lower crust. 


The soldiers had good bread, and the regiment a 
good commander. He ended the war as a full Colonel 
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holding the King’s, and not a Provincial commission, 
and was put upon half pay. When he was seeking his 
last promotion, we find him writing to the man above 
him who had the good things to give. He addresses 
“His Excellency Sir Guy Carlton, K.B., General and 
Commander-in-Chief of all His Majesty’s forces in 
North America within the Colonies lying in the Atlan- 
tic Ocean from Nova Scotia to West Florida, inclu- 
sive, &ca,” saying: “This rank to me is of infinite 
importance as I am going abroad in a short time with 
a view to foreign service. But the half pay is also an 
object, as I have little else to depend upon except my 
industry.” Upon the conclusion of the war he 
returned to England. But we see nothing of his 
movements until we meet him crossing the Channel. 
By good luck for us he crossed in the same vessel as 
the immortal Gibbon, who writes to Lord Sheffield 
from Dover, September 17, 1783: 


The triumvirate of this memorable embarkation will consist of 
the grand Gibbon, Henry Laurens, Esq. President of Congress, 
and Mr. Secretary, Colonel, Admiral, Philosopher Thompson 
attended by three horses, who are not the most agreeable 
passengers. 


With the three saddle-horses Colonel Thompson 
arrived at Boulogne and went thence to Strasbourg. 
The scene with Wentworth at Portsmouth repeats 
itself. There was a military review. And there was 
a French field marshal who had also rank, standing, 
and connection in Bavaria. Thompson went forward 
with a warm letter of introduction from the field 
marshal to the Elector of Bavaria. Then he took a 
look in at Vienna, had some thought of campaigning 
against the Turk as an Austrian soldier of fortune, 
thought better of that again, and in a few months was 
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back in England, where he applied to King George 
III for permission to enter the Bavarian military ser- 
vice. The king gave him not only permission, but a 
leg up, the rank of knighthood. This must have 
been of most substantial importance when Thompson 
presented himself upon the continent with that “view 
to foreign service.”” And not content with the rank 
itself, our new knight went to the Herald’s Office and 
there purchased for himself upon the usual terms of 
cash down the right to use the arms of “‘the antient 
and respectable Family of Thompson of York.” 
Thus secure from any confusion with the ancient and 
respectable family of Smith of Great Britain he 
returned to Bavaria and began his continental military 
life as colonel of a regiment of cavalry and general 
aide-de-camp to the Elector himself. He had half a 
palace assigned to him and a whole staff of servants. 
By 1788 he was major general and member of the 
Privy Council and head of the War Department. 
Then comes a curious story about the heraldic history 
of the Holy Roman Empire and B. Thompson gets 
his patent of nobility. A mere Elector of Bavaria is 
not enough of a sovereign to grant titles within the 
Empire. But while the Emperor’s throne is vacant, 
one Elector becomes Vicar, or acting head of the 
Empire, and as such the Bavarian ruler became able 
to gratify his friends. B. Thompson of Woburn, 
Middlesex County, makes his last bow, and from now 
on we have Count Rumford of the Holy Roman 
Empire. 

We may well pause here to consider what the man 
has come to be. He is just entering upon an extra- 
ordinary career of governing and of science, and he 
carries both forward, especially the latter, through his 
succeeding years. His most marked characteristic 
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is that insatiable curiosity which is supposed to be 
the unmistakable mark of the Yankee. But it is also 
the curiosity which the modern philosophy of educa- 
tion considers to be the most essential quality for 
productive power. No person and no object passed 
under his eye without the most intense inquiry. The 
reason that he was successful in government and in 
science was that he had trained this genius of curiosity 
so that he inquired and philosophized about the very 
smallest of things, whether or no they had the surface 
appearance of being important. As under-secretary 
of state he had been insatiably curious about gun- 
powder. The rural scene in England which Lord 
George Germaine considered suitable for week-ends 
was for Thompson the opportunity to experiment with 
cannon and with ammunition. When Sir Charles 
Hardy of the British navy invited him upon a cruise, 
it was no yachting party but an opportunity to satisfy 
this same curiosity about naval ordnance and its 
efficiency. The experiments with gunpowder were 
continued upon the voyage to America with the same 
curiosity. They were resumed in Bavaria and there 
were made with an accuracy as intense as the interest 
in the subject. 

Such a man made a great minister of war. But it 
was when he left the exclusively military things like 
gunpowder and cannon, and turned to the commonest 
matters of human usefulness, that his genius touched 
its height. 

Lord Brougham poked fun at Rumford because in 
a serious book in print the latter gave a page and a 
half to the best way to eat hot Indian pudding. To 
Brougham these explicit directions appeared ludicrous: 


The hasty pudding being spread out equally on a plate while 
hot, an excavation is made in the middle of it with a spoon, into 
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which excavation a piece of butter, as large as a nutmeg, is put, 
and upon it a spoonful of brown sugar, etc.; the butter, being 
soon heated by the heat of the pudding, mixes with the sugar 
and forms a sauce, which being confined in the excavation, occu- 
pies the middle of the plate! Dip each spoonful in the same 
before it is carried to the mouth, care being had in taking it up, to 
begin on the outside, and near the brim of the plate, and to 
approach the centre by gradual advances, in order not to de- 
molish too soon the excavation, which forms the reservoir of the 
sauce! 


But any one who will follow Rumford through his 
studies of human comfort in small matters by the 
means of his application of curiosity, accuracy, and 
thoughtfulness to the substantial results will prefer 
to laugh at Brougham. 

One hundred or more years later the greatest war 
of all his history drove the English nation temporarily 
to Indian corn. Even with their then education they 
had not patience or intelligence to eat hasty pudding 
properly spread out over the hot plate and beginning 
at the right place in the dish,—or any other way. 
They would have been grateful indeed if they had had 
Rumford to teach them. 

Rumford did not limit himself to hasty pudding. 
He considered nothing in daily life too common or too 
ordinary to observe or too unimportant to improve. 
For instance: ‘‘When dining,’’ says he, “I had often 
observed that some particular dishes retained their 
Heat much longer than others and that apple pies 
remained hot a surprising length of time.” Fortifying 
this experience by the fact that he burnt his mouth, 
and observing that he had done it with rice soup, he 
founded thereupon his essay “Of the Propagation of 
Heat in Fluids,” winding up with the conclusion that 
“Heat passes with much greater difficulty or much 
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slower in stewed apples than in pure water.” Science 
and humanity both owe Rumford a heavy debt for 
reaching far earlier than most scientists the conclusion 
which he thus embodied in common words. If you 
had asked Huxley what he thought of Rumford and 
what he thought of Brougham, you would have had 
no doubt which he considered the man of genius. The 
truth was, as Rumford himself said, that he could not 
possibly live without constant speculation and inquiry. 
Whether he was asleep or awake— 


the object of my speculations is so present to my mind, however 
busy I may be with other affairs, that everything taking place 
before my eyes having the slightest bearing upon it immediately 
excites my curiosity and attracts my attention. My relations 
at the court of Munich, and that too with a prince who was 
much interested in the promotion of knowledge, afforded me 
during a period of four years abundance of leisure to pursue 
almost without interruption my physical investigations. 


During the period of his career which we are now 
beginning to describe, Count Rumford placed at the 
service of mankind this wonderful combination of 
genius and simplicity, e-vdition and its application 
to common things. And in the first instance he 
placed it at the service of Bavaria, the government of 
which was now dominated by him. It had, at any 
rate, none of the disadvantages of democracy. Both 
king and minister were thorough despots. 

Being by training a military man and Minister of 
War at that, Thompson naturally began with the army 
and tried his first experiments there. Going back to 
fundamentals he philosophized about what an army 
should be in a perfect community. He concluded 
that it should be one which would “unite the interest 
of the soldier with the interest of civil society and 
render the military force even in time of peace subser- 
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vient to the public good.’’ He therefore sought to 
make his army a body skilled in the arts of peace, 
productive of wealth, a body of men well educated, 
who should permeate the entire civilized community 
with beneficial influence. And consequently the 
privates soon corresponded very closely to the field 
agents of the Department of Agriculture as we see 
them in these United States today. For three days 
out of four in peace time the privates were free for 
civilian work. Through them took place that free 
distribution of seed which was as sound in politics 
and agriculture in the one century as it is in the other. 
Among the seeds were cuttings of a curious tuber 
called “potatoes.” At that time on the continent 
of Europe this thing was suspected and regarded with 
contempt, aversion, and fear of poison. The French 
law forbade its cultivation. Gilbert White in his 
Natural History of Selborne distinguishes landlords, 
and points out that the enlightened ones had been 
able to persuade the English peasant that the potato 
can be eaten without danger. How shall we measure 
the debt of Europe to a philosopher, a good adver- 
tising agent, and one from whose sphere of activity 
in Bavaria the potato went out as a messenger of civili- 
zation? Then, too, a necessary part of an army like 
this was a good school; so he provided one for all the 
privates. Every soldier had a garden plot as a reward 
of virtues. Those of us who have passed through the 
developments of army life in the great world war 
and remember the enlistment of the civil population 
may draw a parallel from our personal experience. 
And before long even in peace Rumford found a 
dangerous enemy which he conquered with his army. 
In Bavaria beggars were legion. Their quantity and 
quality had become intolerable. Previous rulers had 
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thoughtlessly permitted begging to become slightly 
more agreeable than working. Then greatly to their 
surprise cause produced its natural effect. Socialistic 
experiments of this sort run true to form no matter 
what the century. The people who received a suffi- 
cient out-of-work dole began to leave work and to 
become a true leisure class. I should say they were 
an intolerable nuisance, and Count Rumford calls 
them “‘detestable vermin.” In Munich one could not 
cross the street without being threatened, and very 
likely assaulted, by noisy, healthy, and insolent 
beggars demanding alms and insisting upon obedience 
to their demand. But they were living under a 
minister of war, in substance prime minister,—under 
a shrewd Yankee philosopher who had the powers 
of despotism. And so he marshalled his army against 
them and planned his attack. The consequences 
were the abolition of beggary and the invention of 
the common kitchen range. 

The army was naturally available. It was spread 
out over the whole of Bavaria with a distribution ideal 
for this purpose. The private soldiers were mail- 
carriers, news-gatherers, customs guards, and police. 
Their knowledge and their presence went into every 
hamlet in the land. The philosopher pondered deeply, 
considered his plans at every angle, organized his 
campaign, and then struck. At one sweep he arrested 
every beggar. He had already determined to put 
each one to some useful employment, and had made 
all necessary preparations. 

And he was a good advertising agent. Just as 
President Coolidge might open a new water-power 
development by pressing an electric button, so Rum- 
ford, the Primie Minister, commenced the arrest of 
beggars with all due ceremiony in the presence of 
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important and aristocrat witnesses, and gave the 
movement such éclai that every citizen was “‘sold to 
the idea’ and gave his codperation. Within days, 
rather than weeks, every Bavarian beggar was study- 
ing cause and effect in its simplest form. He who 
will not work, neither shall he eat. But the beggar 
was not uncomfortable or enslaved. Rumford’s in- 
genuity and foresight had planned food, lodging, 
and occupation. And the plans were as wise and as 
fully detailed as the plans for the proper consumption 
of hasty pudding. There was a particular soup, the 
recipe for which I can supply, and it was to be 
followed by a particular prayer to be repeated by all 
beggars in barracks after the soup had been served 
and before they were allowed to eat. He had only 
to establish that it was more agreeable to work under 
supervision than to beg and be arrested and starved 
into submission. That was an easy lesson, and the 
beggars learned it. Moreover, Rumford again ran 
true to form when he taught the world his lesson with 
a wealth of exposition, of simplicity, and of confidence 
in his cause which for once brought the under-dog into 
sympathy with what was being done to him. This 
Yankee Protestant unbeliever fell ill, shortly after 
this period, and the entire body of ex-beggars of the 
Bavarian countryside went in a procession to a 
Catholic cathedral, where a mass was celebrated for 
his recovery. 

And there was money, too, in this business of admin- 
istering the beggars. When the experiment had been 
working for a year, the Elector of Bavaria was in 
red-ink figures. He had invested in the beggars, net 
above their earnings, national funds to an amount 
exactly stated by Rumford and calculated out as 
ten dollars per beggar. But when the experiment 
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had run for five or six years all but about fourteen 
hundred beggars had been absorbed into the com- 
munity, and this remainder brought in a net profit of 
thirty dollars per annum per beggar. 

Another man might have rested upon his laurels. 
But Rumford could not do this job and devote his 
mind and his inventive powers to its successful 
accomplishment without going forward from these 
results. The very circumstance of his greater wisdom 
arising out of this task drove him to do more. And 
here of all unlikely places we find the birth of the 
kitchen range. Who would suppose that it was 
invented by a prime minister of Bavaria strictly in 
the line of his duty of disciplining beggars? 

Beggars must eat, food must be cooked for them, fuel 
must be used in the preparation of this food, and there 
is a subject which Rumford was capable of handling 
with erudite and practical consideration. He went to 
the bottom of the pot and below that to the fire itself, 
using his philosophic mind everywhere. Beginning 
with the soup, he found that he could feed a thousand 
beggars on soup at a cost for fuel per beggar per day 
amounting to one one hundred and eleventh part of a 
penny. The raw materials for his soup were barley, 
peas, potato, and bread. Owing to the prejudice 
against potatoes in Bavaria and the difficulty in getting 
them accepted for food this material cost four hundred 
and twenty-two twelve hundredth parts of a penny 
per dinner until Rumford “put over’ the potato on 
Bavaria. Then the cost fell to four hundred and ten 
sixteen hundredths of a penny. Later, when he had 
come to live in London, Rumford wrote an essay upon 
this subject. The costs in London were a bit higher. 
The final cost there for a single poor man’s dinner was 
twenty-nine hundred and fifty-one twelve thousandth 
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parts of a farthing. But by the time that Rumford 
had reached London this was not a matter of beggars 
and poor-houses, of Mr. Bumble and that sort of 
thing. It was an invention which was affecting 
civilization itself. Dearth and famine came after the 
Napoleonic period, but that famine was very largely 
ameliorated by Rumford’s genius. Lord Hawkesbury 
in the House of Lords laid it down that one third 
more nourishment could be got out of food by Rum- 
ford’s methods, that is, over and above the best results 
previously obtained. So one man’s brains and genius 
and common sense had made it possible for three 
people to produce the food which previously had 
required the labor of four, and thus set one food pro- 
ducer free to produce wealth and comforts. All 
over the world these tremendous results were freely 
acknowledged and used. 

Rumford in Bavaria did not stop even at this point. 
He had begun with an efficient army. He had applied 
that army and his genius to the abolition of beggary. 
He had gone on to turn the burden of the beggars into 
a profit to the nation, through the use of soup. Better 
still, he had produced a soup that Oliver Twist would 
have enjoyed, and at any rate something which made 
beggars grateful to him. These steps being accom- 
plished upon a scale of world-wide importance, he 
carried his victory forward and reformed our domestic 
cooking. We know the difficulty of introducing any 
innovation when it has to be used by every house- 
keeper. It would be idle to pretend that perfection 
in the use of ‘fuel is even now in sight, but the differ- 
ence between the way fuel was used when Rumford 
began, and the economies of fuel after his work had 
taken effect, is a difference brought about with a 
swiftness unknown either before or since in domestic 
economy. 
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How did he go about it? First, he observed that 
when soup was cooked according to the ordinary 
Bavarian style it took a certain number of cubic 
inches of fuel, which he standardized and measured. 
Likewise, it took a certain number of minutes to 
prepare and cook the soup over the open fire made 
with that fuel. It was not new to think of confining 
heat and directing it entirely against the thing to be 
heated, but it was certainly new that a prime minister 
should attempt to persuade substantially all cooks to 
use the idea. Rumford came at once to the enclosed 
fire and brought the world after him. And he did 
this because he thought profoundly and carefully 
about the process of heat, and simply and sensibly 
about its use by cooks. Professor Youmans, looking 
back over the history of science, tells us that Rumford 
was the first man who took the question of the nature 
of heat out of the domain of idle speculation, such as 
it had been in since the days of Aristotle, and dealt 
with it upon the true basis of actual physical experi- 
ment. 

The obituary memoir of Rumford in the Gentleman's 
Magazine calls attention to the philosophizing which 
Rumford did. ‘He repeatedly declared to me,” so 
the author says, “that it was his decided opinion that 
heat and light were the results of vibrations in bodies 
and were not bodies themselves.”” At the time when 
Rumford made this assertion he was as far ahead of 
the rest of the world as if he had invented wireless or 
the telephone. But it was not enough to be ahead of 
the rest of the world; it was necessary to be in touch 
with every kitchen and to he familiar with every 
chimney and to have a serious and sensible power of 
convincing cooks. All that he contributed to this 
improvement. 
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We find it fully described in an “account of the 
Kitchen fitted up at the Foundling Hospital [in 
London] under the direction of His Excellency Count 
Rumford.” This kitchen contained a _ roasting 
machine which would roast one hundred and twelve 
pounds of beef using a peck of coals supplemented by 
a peck of cinders from the previous day. The pre- 
vious use of coal had been of ten times that quantity. 
There were two pipes which forced hot air over the 
meat so as to control the browning. Then there was 
a steam-box for boiling meats, greens, and potatoes. 
And in a cook's shop on land of the Foundling Hospital 
in the colonnade north of Upper Guilford Street there 
was a place where you could buy tickets for the soup 
kitchen. Such were the Rumford cooking devices 
when they appeared in London. We know also what 
their arrival in New England was like. The learned 
Mr. Chief Justice Parsons, reading in his foreign books, 
and observing some imitations of Rumford or impor- 
tations of parts of his apparatus, became convinced of 
the “success of Count Rumford’s apparatus for 
cooking, imported a complete set . . . . and very 
proud he was of this apparatus.” So his son records 
in the excellent biography, which goes on: 


The difficulties springing from the novelty of it and the ignor- 
ance of our cook he overcame by the most patient instruction, 
until at last everything went well. Thereupon we had a large 
dinner party for which the new cooking apparatus proved 
entirely adequate. Judge and Mrs. Sever of Kingston dined 
with us . . . . Her brocade dress seemed to me as stiff as 
tin and her manners were as precise and exact as they were 


elegant. 


Now Judge Sever had been in high power in Mas- 
sachusetts through his position as Chairman of the 
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Committee of Correspondence when George Washing- 
ton had Governor Gage cooped up in Boston. In 
these later years he had come to be the type of every- 
thing that could test a dinner. Think of the pride 
with which the writer, descended from Judge Sever, 
learned that his ancestor had been used as the supreme 
culinary arbiter! 

But no matter how great the comfort which was 
created by the domestic device, we should never think 
of it as a single and isolated invention. It was one of 
the many results of Rumford’s sound philosophizing 
about the nature and application of heat. He studied 
ordinary fireplaces and chimneys and wrote an essay 
about them. Any client of any architect can today 
insist upon having Rumford’s directions followed. 
The architect will probably have a copy of the “‘Chim- 
ney Fireplace’’ essay, and if he will obey its directions 
no chimney need smoke. No automobile would work 
today were it not for progress in the study of heat 
made by Rumford and gratefully recognized by 
scientists. Huxley pays his tribute to Rumford on 
this particular point, using the Count as the proper 
type of the helpful inventor. ‘‘What simpler and 
more practical,” says Huxley, “‘than the attemptto 
keep the axle of a wheel from heating when the wheel 
turns around very fast? How useful for carters and 
gig drivers to know something about this! and how 
good it were if any ingenious person would find out 
the cause of such phenomena and thence educe a 
general remedy for them. Such an ingenious person 
was Count Rumford.” 

Some time I hope a really good biographer will 
describe the whole of Rumford’s career, including his 
happy and useful later life. He lived and flourished 
in London, where he founded the Royal Institute. 
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Later he lived, in Paris and pursued his scientific 
researches there. He never went back to America, 
but he always kept a patriotic feeling for his country. 
In his later life there was naturally some eccentricity. 
His house in Brompton near London, for instance, 
had double windows constructed in imitation of those 
which he had seen in Germany, Sweden, Denmark, 
and Russia, but which were considered quite revolu- 
tionary in London. The obituary of him in the 
Gentleman's Magazine for 1814 tells us that he carried 
his principle so far that “his winter dress was entirely 
white, even his hat.’ This because it is a law of 
nature that more heated rays are thrown off from a 
dark surface than from a light one. 

Before long, however, Rumford decided that he 
preferred Paris, and there he spent the later years of 
his life. He married, and then had lively quarrels 
with, the widow of Lavoisier, the famous chemist. 
Of one of these he wrote to his daughter in Concord, 
New Hampshire: 


A large party had been invited I neither liked nor approved 
of, and invited for the sole purpose of vexing me. Our house 
being in the centre of the garden, walled around, with iron gates, 
I put on my hat, walked down to the porter’s lodge, and gave 
him orders on his peril not to let anyone in. Besides I took 
away the keys. Madam went down, and when the company 
arrived she talked to them, she on one side, they on the other, 
of the high brick wall. After that she goes and pours boiling 
water on some of my beautiful flowers. 


One scarcely wonders that he retired from associa- 
tion with that particular lady to a comfortable home 
in the suburbs of Paris, where his associations were 
less reputable, but freer from quarrels. Another 
great scientist, Cuvier, passes a postmortem verdict 
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upon all this with the skill with which the Frenchman 
applies the scalpel of words. It is what the French 
call an éloge, but: 


He was no democrat. His services to his fellow men were 
rendered them without loving them or even thinking well of 
them. He felt that the common people should not be trusted 
with the care of their own well being. He loved slavery as if 
he were the owner of a plantation and China seemed to him to 
have a nearly perfect government because its common people 
were absolutely in the power of its men of education. 


Cuvier then goes on to tell us that, regardless of all 
consequences, Rumford’s behavior throughout life 
was “modelled upon his passion for order.” ‘Doubt- 
less,”’ reflects Cuvier, “this was a good way to be 
effective, but it certainly was not the way to be 
agreeable in the society of his equals.’ And the 
biographer of his wife neatly remarks that she “had to 
be gracious for both.” Thus Rumford threw away 
all those opportunities for great popularity which his 
service to mankind had opened for him. One really 
ill-natured biography, such as only an ill-natured 
and laborious scientific rival could produce through 
painful effort, asserts that Rumford’s fame “induced 
him to display without reserve those dispositions which 
he had hitherto been at some pains to conceal,” and 
that the result was arrogance. There was some quar- 
rel, very likely with this writer, and arising out of 
some one’s arrogance, which led Rumford to abandon 
the Royal Institute, the favorite child of his scientific 
life, and to desert London for Paris. And now he 
has nearly disappeared from history. 

I think it is largely because he always had a kick 
ready for the under-dog. 











PHIPPIUS MAXIMUS 
VIOLA F. BARNES 


Besides his meriting the Glory of such a Name as PHIPPIUS 
MAXIMUS, he therein had upon him the Symptoms of a 
Title to the Glory of Heaven, in the Jeal of his own Pardon from 
God.—Cotton MATHER. 


NEW era began for New England on May 14, 
1692, when the Nonsuch frigate docked at 
Boston, bearing the Yankee Prophet Samuel, the Rev. 
Increase Mather, with his shepherd king, Governor Sir 
William Phips. The arrival was not fortunately timed. 
It was Saturday afternoon, and the Governor landed 
so late that by the time he and his suite had moved 
the short distance up King Street to the Town House, 
candles had to be lighted for the ceremony of reading 
his royal commission; and a few minutes afterward 
sunset ushered in the Puritan Sabbath. The godly 
Bostonians found themselves in a dilemma between 
loyalty to the Lord’s Day and to the Lord’s An- 
nointed. Phips shrewdly rose to the occasion, and 
turned it to good advantage. Interrupting the 
ceremony, he announced that it would be continued 
Monday morning, thereby making political mer- 
chandise of his newly acquired piety. Monday 
morning, the reading of his commission was duly 
concluded. Salutes were fired, and Sir Williar vas 
escorted with such pomp and circumstance as the 
Puritan capital could afford, to his new residence. 
He was now in complete command of a new ship of 
state, His Majesty’s Province of the Massachusetts- 
Bay in New England. 
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Governor Phips was well received among the follow- 
ers of Mather, for although a royal appointee, he was 
at least a native New Englander and a member of an 
orthodox church. But there were two camps of 
opposition, which for convenience we may name the 
Irreconcilables and the Dominionists. The former 
had expected the restoration of the old charter; hence 
to them Phips represented an ungodly intrusion of 
prerogative in the internal affairs of the colony. The 
Dominionists, who wanted restoration of the Andros 
régime, regarded a royal governor limited by charter 
as a poor substitute for a governor general with un- 
limited powers; nor did the personality of Phips make 
his office more palatable to them. 

Sir William, apparently coached by Mather for the 
réle he was to play, took pains to make clear at the 
outset that he would rule in the interests of the old 
theocracy. He declared in the inauguration ceremony 
that God had sent him to serve his country and that he 
would not abridge the people of their ancient laws 
and customs. The Mather faction took him at his 
word and began at once to “rebuild the hedge,” 
reénacting the old laws which provided state support 
for the orthodox Congregational churches. Every 
town was again required to provide a minister of that 
faith, although this obligation seemed to the dis- 
senters a violation of the charter piedge of liberty of 
conscience. Former laws concerning administration 
of justice, revenue, and trade were revived. This re- 
construction process went on vigorously the first year, 
for Mather’s party realized that if the twig were not 
promptly bent backwards the tree would never incline 
that way. The first difficulty came in the election of 
1693, when the voters had their first opportunity to 
retire the councillors Mather had nominated in the 
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charter. In spite of his exhortations in the election 
sermon against removing ‘wise councillors’’ and 
choosing “‘malcontent and disaffected” persons or such 
as “the Governor would though unwilling be com- 
pelled to negative,’’ the General Court discarded ten 
of his nominees and elected six former magistrates 
omitted by him in the charter. Among them was 
Elisha Cooke, whose election the governor promptly 
vetoed. According to Sewall, this action against 
Cooke caused great wrath and Mather was blamed 
as the cause thereof.' 

Phips drove Lieutenant-governor Stoughton into 
opposition by his vigorous interference with the 
witchcraft trials. He had arrived at Boston shortly 
after the epidemic broke out, and seemed at first 
much perplexed by the phenomenon, torn between the 
credulity of the Mathers and the skepticism of Lady 
Phips, who denounced the strange manifestations 
and refused to follow the hue and cry against the 
suspects. She even went so far as to forge her hus- 
band’s signature to free an accused person. Sir 
William, before leaving for the eastern frontier, 
appointed a court of oyer and terminer to investigate 
the nature of witchcraft, but found upon his return 
that the court under Lieutenant-governor Stoughton 
had convicted above twenty persons, and was trying 
many more. In spite of the passionate anger of 
Stoughton, he “‘put a stop to the Court’s proceedings 
till the King’s pleasure should be known,” and for- 
bade the “printing of any discourse on either side,”’ 
lest they stir an “‘inestinguishable flame.’”’ His 


1 Public Record Office, Colonial Office, Class 5, vol. 858, 208; Acts and 
Resolves of the Province Massachusetis Bay, i. 62-63, 102-103; Diary of 
Samuel Sewall, 1674-1729 (5 Massachusetts Historical Society Collections, 
v-vii) i. 378, 379. 
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enemies, among them the lieutenant-governor, re- 
sented this high-handed if sensible action, and seized 
the opportunity to hamper him in the government.* 

On the other side of the political line-up, clashes 
with royal officials were imminent. Owing to New 
England’s traditional attitude toward the navigation 
acts trouble between the governor and the royal 
customs officials was inevitable. As the process of 
regenerating the theocracy went on, the colony's 
old commercial laws were reénacted: among them one 
exempting vessels engaged in coastwise trade from 
entering and clearing at the customs house if carrying a 
limited amount of enumerated products, and another 
establishing a colonial naval office. Sir William, a 
merchant-capitalist himself, approved these laws, 
knowing by experience that strict adherence to the 
English navigation laws would hurt colonial business. 
At once an embarrassing situation arose, for Jahleel 
Brenton, the king’s collector of customs, refused to 
recognize the local legislation or to obey the governor’s 
order forbidding him to enter and clear vessels. Sir 
William thought his resistance would be easily broken 
by the issue of passes to vessels seized for breach 
of the English laws. but when Brenton stubbornly 
persisted in doing his duty, Sir William’s angry 
passions rose. Hearing that Brenton had made a 
seizure, he hastened to the dock and ordered him to 
give up the vessel. Brenton’s refusal roused him toa 
fury. He rushed at the collector and beat him with 
fists and cane, threatening to break every bone in his 
body if he did not surrender the ship and goods. 
The hilarious crowd, after egging Sir William on to 


? C. O.5/858, 125. Much material on Phips’s connection with the witch- 
craft episode may be found in Hutchinson, Massachusetts, Sewall, and the 
Calendar of State Papers, Colonial, 1689-1692. 
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thrash Brenton soundly, loyally supported him in the 
later investigation, testifying that the Governor had 
only chucked Brenton jocosely under the chin! To 
Brenton the affair was no joke, for besides getting a 
beating he lost the vessel.* 

In the battle with the Dominionists Phips’s strength 
lay in his popularity with the common people, not with 
the class to which he had been elevated by knight- 
hood. The Boston smart set of that period found Sir 
William’s crude manners and parvenu arrogance very 
trying, and for the most part made fun of him behind 
his back, although “Some few of the better sort” 
catered to him “for their ease’s sake.” His un- 
governable temper, which they ascribed to his ill- 
breeding, was not uncommon at that time among 
colonial governors or even more highly-placed rulers. 
Governor Fletcher once kicked a récalcitrant down- 
stairs, Usher used violent language toward members 
of his council, and the annals of the West Indies are 
full of examples of the fiery wrath of the governors. 
Even King William is reputed to have used his cane 
on a subordinate in a fit of anger. Sir William’s 
faults would have attracted little attention but for the 
party politics of the time. If he had come into office 
“in a calm of the commonwealth,” his social difficulties 
would have weighed lightly. Instead, his alignment 
with the Mather group allowed the dominion sup- 
porters to fight that party by striking at him, and his 
social and personal defects furnished a splendid target. 

No one ever accused Sir William of being a snob. 
Even as royal governor he made no effort to cultivate 
the local aristocracy, but featured himself as a man of 


#*C. O. 5/785; C. ©. 5/858; Cal. State Pap. Col., 1689-92, passim; Acts 
and Resolves, i. 34-35, 121-122; Toppan, Edward Randolph, v. 44, vii. 
417-419. 
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the people. Since the office was independent of 
popular suffrage, his social policy must have been an 
honest expression of the pleasure he got from asso- 
ciation with his own kind. He loved the power over 
others which his office gave him, but he liked best to 
display it over those who assumed a position of social 
superiority. With the common people he preferred 
to be hail-fellow-well-met. He entertained a friendly 
feeling for those of his own early profession, the 
carpenters, and once as governor gave them a grand 
dinner. His enemies accused him of selecting his 
company “out of the mob for the most part, amongst 
whom noise and strut pass for wit and prowess.” 
Whatever his motives for courting them, the com- 
mon people loved Phips as much as the aristocrats 
hated him. Those who knew him before his great 
success were pleased to see that he was not ashamed 
of his old friends. This loyalty had always been one 
of his greatest assets in leadership. As commander 
of the Rose he stood between his brawling seamen and 
the law. Like the successful boss of today, he was 
always true to those who served him. When the 
faithful gunner Dobbins, of whom more anon—got in 
trouble with the authorities Sir William threatened 
to break the bones of any sheriff who touched him; 
and when the Council refused to intervene the Gover- 
nor expressed his displeasure by rudely absenting 
himself from a Council dinner given in his honor. 
Sewall remarks that his chair stood vacant at that 
feast, as well as the two reserved for Increase and 
Cotton Mather. Their absence was silent testimony 
of their support of the Governor, although Cotton 
somewhat shamefacedly explained later that he had a 
“grievous pain in his face else He had been there.” 
As a staunch New Englander and former seaman 
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Sir William had little regard for the acts of trade and 
navigation which he was instructed to enforce in 
every detail. He himself indulged in illegal trade in 
spite of Cotton Mather’s quaint assertion that Sir 
William believed it “more truly princely to enrich 
than to be enriched.”” We have evidence that in other 
ways he took advantage of his position as governor 
to fill his own pockets. He sometimes failed to re- 
serve the king’s share in prize and forfeiture cases, and 
he accepted “Arabian gold” from pirates who bribed 
him for permission to settle at Boston. He engaged 
in privateering, and by wrong interpretation of his 
commission as vice-admiral, sat as admiralty judge 
on prizes seized by his own vessels. He also manip- 
ulated the trade with the Indians of Maine to his 
own advantage. He purchased peltry with arms and 
ammunition, a practice which was always profitable 
for those concerned, but of fatal consequence to the 
frontier people, who were thereby exposed to the 
mercies of a well-armed enemy. He obtained the 
consent of his council to place the trade under a 
general prohibition, then applied to England for 
letters patent for exclusive privileges, pointing out in 
his petition the military danger in allowing the trade 
to go unregulated. In the meantime he negotiated a 
treaty with the Indians who had been warring on the 
frontier, arranging to exchange captives and to 
supply them with everything they needed in return 
for the monopoly of the beaver trade to himself and 
his associates.‘ 

For his various business enterprises Sir William 
pressed men into service on his own ships, sometimes 
from the militia, occasionally from the ships of the 


*C. O. 5/751, 52; C. O. 5/857, 157, 290; C. O. 5/858, passim; C. O. 
391/8, 119-120; Cal. State Pap. as above. 
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Royal Navy in New England waters. His usual 
practice was to order a militia muster, then give the 
men the choice between being pressed into the 
king’s service with a fine for refusal, or “voluntarily” 
joining his own service with a share in the profits. 
As a special inducement he sometimes promised them 
the king’s tenth. Bitter protest was made against 
this violation of the province’s laws and perversion 
of his authority as governor. Naval captains resented 
his show of authority over them, and still more, his 
interference with their perquisites of office. Appar- 
ently it was then customary for captains in the Royal 
Navy to let out their men for privateering service 
on private merchants vessels, for which accommoda- 
tion they usually received twenty shillings a month 
from the pay of each seaman furnished. The Gover- 
nor’s practice of pressing their men robbed them of 
this easy money, and at times left them with an 
insufficient number of sailors to man their ships. 
On one occasion Sir William demanded men of 
Captain Short of the Nonsuch, who refused on the 
ground that he could not spare them. There had 
previously been ill feeling between the two, so that on 
this occasion it took little to stir Sir William to anger. 
His ungovernable temper made him furnish the 
people of Boston with the spectacle of a Royal 
Governor caning a partially disabled captain of the 
Royal Navy. Following this corporal punishment, 
His Excellency removed Short from his command, and 
promoted in his place, not the lieutenant who was by 
commission entitled to it, but Gunner Dobbins, an 
illiterate man only recently in the service, and 
entirely subservient to Sir William. He then arrested 
Short and confined him in the “common nasty gaol” 
among ‘witches, villains, negroes and murderers,” 
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where because of his injured hand and the extreme 
cold of the damp unheated cell, he became very ill. 
Sir William refused to allow his friends or servants to 
see him, or to let him out on bail. Just as Captain 
Fairfax was procuring Short’s release by habeas 
corpus, Sir William suddenly removed Short to 
Castle Island and kept him there for nearly two 
months more. 

Finally Sir William made arrangements for Short’s 
transportation to England on a merchant vessel. 
Captain Toy, the master, sympathized with Short and 
helped him to collect evidence against Sir William 
to carry to London. For this purpose Toy lingered 
on the coast picking up deserters from the Nonsuch, 
men who refused to serve under Dobbins. These the 
captain carried to Piscataqua, New Hampshire, where 
Lieutenant-governor Usher gave them refuge and 
connived in the plan. Sir William, as soon as he 
learned of these “irregular proceedings,’’ hastened in 
person to Piscataqua. When the plotters heard that 
he was coming, they went ashore where they would 
be under Usher’s jurisdiction. Sir William, regretting 
having granted the warrant authorizing Toy to take 
Short to England, tried to bluff the captain into 
turning the prisoner over to him. Toy refused. 
Phips then pretended he wanted to see the date on 
the warrant, “promising on his honour to return it, 
instead of which he tore off his name and seal and 
threw it on the ground.” What was left was scarcely 
sufficient authority to safeguard Toy. Phips with 
his usual thoroughness now proceeded to destroy the 
evidence which these men had gathered against him. 
He boarded Toy’s ship, broke open Short’s cabin and 
carried off the chest containing the papers, certificates 
and journals of the quarrel, together with Short’s 
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money and clothes. Short was not only disarmed but 
without means of transportation. He made his way 
to New York, and ultimately took passage to England 
in Sir Francis Wheler’s fleet, arriving in London in the 
autumn of 1693 in time to codperate with other 
malcontents in entering complaints against the 
governor.® 

Sir William's cares of state were increased by King 
William’s War. To preserve the military unity 
achieved by the defunct Dominion, the king had 
commissioned the Governor of Massachusetts-Bay 
commander-in-chief of the militia in every New 
England colony, with instructions to aid neighboring 
colonies, including New York, if called upon. New 
Hampshire, Connecticut and Rhode Island all ob- 
jected to his control of their troops, although New 
Hampshire made heavy demands for aid in garrisoning 
her exposed frontier areas. Phips took the occasions 
of his pursuit of Captain Short to publish his com- 
mission in Piscataqua, but because he had stirred up 
ill-feeling in that quarter, the president of the council 
(Usher being absent) refused to make arrangements 
for the reading. Phips, not to be thwarted, read it 
in a “dirty little alehouse” and went to the fort to 
take over the command, notifying the president of his 
intentions. The president not only refused to answer 
him but sent an order to the captain to deny him 
admission. This order was delivered in a most 
insulting manner. The captain closed the gate on 
Phips and sent a corporal with a file of musketeers to 
warn him that the president’s orders forbade ad- 
mitting him. Sir William departed in great anger 
saying that Captain Walton should not long com- 
mand the fort. Soon after his departure he took his 


*C. O. 5/751, 52; C. O. 5/858, passim; Cal. State Pap. as above. 
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revenge by ordering the withdrawal of the Massa- 
chusetts troops which he had earlier sent to protect 
the New Hampshire frontier. 

Connecticut refused to appoint the officers nomi- 
nated by the “Lord Lieutenant” and sent word that 
the government would “abide by former arrange- 
ments until the King’s pleasure were known.” Before 
Phips could settle this matter, the King, to his chagrin, 
transferred the command over Connecticut militia to 
Governor Fletcher of New York. Rhode Island 
adopted a similar attitude. The Dominion party in 
that colony insisted that militia appointments by 
Andros should hold good until direct orders to the 
contrary arrived from London. Those who wanted 
a restoration of Roger Williams’s charter naturally 
wished to depose the Andros officers. They therefore 
furnished Sir William with lists of suitable candidates, 
together with the names of those they considered 
unsafe. To their great disgust Sir William chose the 
new officers from the black list! In defiance the 
General Court of Rhode Island disregarded his 
appointments and made its own choice of militia 
officers. He retorted by suggesting to the Lords of 
Trade that Rhode Island be annexed to Massachu- 
setts-Bay. 

Sir William’s instructions made him responsible not 
only for the protection of New England, but also for 
codperation in the defence of New York, the province 
most seriously menaced by the French and their 
Indian allies. Throughout the autumn of 1692 the 
frontier around Albany was in constant danger of 
attack. In February 1693 Frontenac sent a force 
against Albany, which Fletcher successfully encount- 
ered, but the victory was due to accident rather than 
to strength, for Fletcher got very little aid from other 
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colonies. The Lords of Trade answered his appeals 
by ordering the colonies to make arrangements for 
settling a definite quota of men and money for the aid 
of New York, by appointing Fletcher governor of 
Pennsylvania as well as New York and by transferring 
to him the command of the militia of Connecticut. 
Fletcher, fearing an autumn attack from Frontenac, 
called a meeting at New York of commissioners from 
the various colonies to settle the quotas. He also 
sent to Sir William asking for two hundred men which 
the latter had promised. 

The messenger found Sir William in a terrible 
temper. He had just heard about the transfer of the 
command of the Connecticut militia from himself to 
Fletcher, which he thought was due to Fletcher’s 
machinations, so the request for men ‘‘threw him into 
a rude passion.”” The messenger finally understood 
him to say, “I will not send a man nor a farthing to 
the assistance of New York—and monstrous to 
suppose I should.” He likewise refused to appoint 
commissioners for the meeting in New York. The 
Massachusetts councillors present were more mortified 
at his bad manners than concerned at his refusal of 
aid and apologized for him, hoping the messenger 
would “blame his education.” One of them drew 
aside the messenger and said, “Sir, you must pardon 
him his dog-days; he cannot help it!” 

The cooling of passion did not modify Sir William's 
obstinate refusal to aid Fletcher and to send delegates 
to the New York meeting. His attitude had a doubly 
disastrous effect because the delegates at the con- 
ference refused to act without a “full meeting of at 
least one from each colony.”’ Governor Fletcher was 
completely discouraged. ‘There is no remedy left,” 
he wrote the Lords of Trade in the autumn of 1693, 
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“but a squadron of ships and land forces to take 
Canada next summer, and the building of a stone 
fort at Albany, and finding us four companies of 
grenadiers at the King’s charge. These small polite 
Colonies on this main are as much divided in interest 
and affection as Christian and Turk.’’* 

Even since the disastrous expedition of 1690 
against Quebec, Canada had been, says Cotton 
Mather, “as much written upon Sir William’s heart 
as CALLICE . . . was upon Queen Mary’s.” He 
believed its conquest would be “‘the greatest service 
that could be done for New-England, or for the crown 
of England in America.” Yet it is doubtful if 
Canada would have “engrossed almost all his 
thoughts” had it not been for his sensitiveness to the 
humiliation of his defeat. He longed to retrieve his 
lost prestige as the great Gideon of the hosts of Israel 
by another spectacular success like that at Port 
Royal. With this in mind he frequently petitioned 
the Lords of Trade after he became governor, for a 
commission to lead a new expedition. 

His pleas arrived opportunely, when all English 
America was demanding the annihilation of the 
French. The northern colonies urged the conquest of 
Canada in order that they might control the fisheries 
and the fur trade; the West Indians coveted the 
French sugar islands in order to gain the monopoly 
of the sugar trade. When Blathwayt in 1692 pre- 
sented his “proposals for Destroying the French 
Plantations in America’ the Lords of Trade decided 
that the time ir action had come. England would 
send a great arinada to America for the conquest of 
the French colonia! empire, both insular and con- 
tinental. ‘There never can be such an occasion for 


*C. O. 5/751, 51; C. O. 5/857, 157, 186; Cal. State Pap. as above. 
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you to assist with your best persuasion,” wrote 
Blathwayt to Increase Mather, “‘or for the people of 
New-England to shew their zeal for their religion and 
love to their king and country.”” The king appointed 
Sir Francis Wheler to the supreme command, with 
Sir William as leader of the New England volunteers, 
a minor réle which fell far below his desire and ex- 
pectation. 

The fleet was so late in leaving England that it 
reached the West Indies only in March, 1693. Since 
Sir Francis Wheler was instructed to proceed to the 
continent the last of May, he had only two months to 
conquer the two strong French islands, Martinique and 
Guadeloupe. Unfortunately his forces caught an 
infection of some sort at Barbados, which soon 
reduced them by one-half, and so delayed the fleet 
that the French had time to prepare. Consequently 
the chances for success had gone before the fighting 
began. Obeying his instructions, the commander left 
for New England at the required time, hoping to 
atone for his failure in the West Indies by the con- 
quest of Canada. 

When the fleet arrived at Boston, Sir Francis 
Wheler, expecting to find an army ready to join him, 
was met with the disappointing news that Governor 
Phips had received no orders to assist him. Sir 
William insisted that he was powerless to provide men 
or supplies in the recess of the General Court. Thor- 
oughly discouraged, Sir Francis took his depleted 
forces back to England without attempting the con- 
quest of Canada. Naturally upon his arrival in 
England, he gave the governor of Massachusetts a 
generous share in the blame. It was unfortunate 
for Sir William that in the critical moment for him, 
when charges of all sorts were being made against 
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him in England, he should now be accused of sulking 
in his tent because of failure to obtain the supreme 
command.’ 

In general, Governor Phips’s administration proved 
to be, as the Mathers hoped it would, a good imitation 
of old charter government before 1686. He stood for 
political supremacy of the orthodox church, for free 
trade, abroad, protection of colonial industries, and 
local responsibility in defence. From thestandpoint 
of the majority he was a successful governor; but 
neither his policy nor his methods of administration 
were agreeable to the Lords of Trade, and their dis- 
approval furnished one faction of the Massachusetts 
opposition, the Dominionists headed by Joseph Dud- 
ley, with a strong weapon against him. This group 
watched carefully for any stumble by Sir William, 
that they might upset him as his friends had over- 
turned Andros. 

The summer of 1693 seemed to the Dominionists a 
propitious time to remove Sir William and restore the 
dear Dominion. Joseph Dudley, who aspired to the 
viceroyalty, proposed at court both in person and on 
paper that the former dominion territory be organized 
into two provinces, with capitals at Boston and New 
York. At the same time he launched a series of 
charges against Sir William, particularly featuring 
the governor’s sabotage of the trade laws. The com- 
plaints of Jahleel Brenton and of Captain Short so 
stirred up the Customs Board that upon its report, an 
investigation was ordered by the Privy Council.* 

When news of this attack on Phips reached Boston, 
his friends in the General Court introduced an address 
supporting his continuation in office. It was opposed 


7C. O. 5/857, 217; Cal. State Pap. as above. 
*C. O. 5/857, 240; Cal. State Pap. as above. 
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by twenty-three out of fifty, one of whom was 
Nathaniel Byfield, the speaker. Sir William, fearing 
Byfield’s power over the House, suddenly ordered the 
election of a new speaker, giving as excuse that 
Byfield had led the house into “sundry disorders.” 
That body refused to accept this arbitrary dictum 
without protest. It demanded by what power the 
governor could dismiss a speaker already confirmed 
in office, “‘No president of Like nature being known to 
this House.”” Seeing breakers ahead, some of the 
governor's friends “rubed him down” and persuaded 
him to withdraw the order.® 

Sir William soon found a better way of rooting out 
opposition in the House, one which would remove not 
only the speaker, but many other members of the 
opposition. Upon discovery that his most objection- 
able enemies were residents of Boston who represented 
inland towns, a bill was introduced requiring that 
deputies to the General Court must actually reside in 
the towns they represented. The bill passed the 
House, but when sent to the Council it was accom- 
panied by a vigorous protest of twenty-one deputies, 
who declared that it was contrary to charter, to 
English tradition and to the customs of the province, 
and that it would exclude ‘men of the fairest estates 
from Representing a Town where their Estates lay, 
except also resident.’’ The Council passed the bill 
by a close vote of nine to eight, the members deciding 
apparently not so much on the principle at stake as 
according to whether they were for or against the 
governor. 

Nevertheless the opposition party refused to sub- 
mit. At the following session in June, 1694, five 
Bostonians representing other towns resumed their 


°C. O. 5/857, 261; C. O. 5/858, 126; Sewall, Diary, i. 385. 
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old seats in the House, hoping the newly elected 
assembly would agree that the law excluding them was 
unconstitutional. When they appeared before the 
governor to take the oath of office, he remarked that 
there were too many Boston gentlemen to serve that 
town, and refused to swear them. After “some dis- 
course’ among themselves, the five went again to the 
council chamber and claimed the right of membership. 
Byfield acted as spokesman, but with difficulty, for 
the governor ordered him to hold his tongue. After 
receiving a flat denial of their claim, the five returned 
to the House to report. Captain Legge, one of their 
number, said he would not “go out for all the Governor 
until rejected by the House.”” Some one immediately 
reported these words to Sir William, who apparently 
suspected his enemy, Byfield, of having said them. 
Without stopping for his hat, the Governor came down 
to the House in a great fury and demanded to know 
who had defied him. When told that it was Captain 
Legge he quickly calmed down, explaining how gladly 
he would receive him if only he had been returned for 
Boston. As to the others, if the House did not turn 
them out, he would do it himself. Since the House 
failed to rise to their support, there was nothing for 
the defeated five to do but withdraw. The repre- 
sentatives then elected as speaker a man who was 
according to opposition opinion, “‘a practising Sow- 
Gelder.’’'” 

In the meantime the seed planted by Dudley was 
bearing fruit. The commission nominated by the 
Customs Commissioners to investigate the charges of 
Brenton and Short was, thanks to Dudley, as com- 


# C. O. 5/858, 102, 126; C. O. 5/857, 263; Cal. State Pap. Col., 1693- 
1696, 1089; Sewall, Diary, i. 386; Hutchinson, Massachusetts, (1795 ed.) 
ii. 77-78. 
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pletely packed against Phips as he had purged the 
House of Representatives in his favor. Its members 
included Dudley, Lieutenant-governor Usher of New 
Hampshire, Francis Nicholson and Jonathan Tyng, 
both formerly of Andros’s council, Francis Foxcroft, 
a prominent Boston Anglican, two Charlestown 
Dominionists, Speaker Byfield, with two other non- 
resident members of the Massachusetts House dis- 
carded by the new law on representatives. Byfield, 
acting as Brenton’s attorney, assiduously gathered all 
the damning evidence he could find and forwarded it 
to Dudley to pass on to the committee. Phips, to 
offset these charges, appointed an agent at London and 
instructed him to ask the Lords of Trade for copies of 
any complaints that might be filed in their office." 

For the next few months the campaign strongly 
resembled that carried on by Mather’s party against 
the Dominion after the Revolution of 1688. Reports 
came pouring in to the Lords of Trade concerning 
’ Sir William’s neglect of defence, his autocratic treat- 
ment of opponents in the General Court, his accept- 
ing bribes from pirates, making treasonable peace with 
the Indians for personal aggrandizement, and so 
forth. Pamphlets containing these charges were 
printed and circulated in England. The evidence 
against Sir William seemed overpowering. The king 
ordered him home to answer the charges, and in- 
structed Lieutenant-governor Stoughton to take de- 
positions concerning his administration of govern- 
ment. These depositions were dispatched in the 
autumn of 1694 and shortly afterward, on November 
17, Sir William departed for London." 


"Cal. State Pap. Col., 1693-96, passim. 
%C. O. 5/858, passim; C. O. 5/924, No. 38; C. O. 5/1038, No. 49-ii; 
C. O. 391/7, 191, 219; Cal. State Pap. as above. 
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Upon arrival at London, Phips resorted to his old 
tactics of making himself appear valuable to those 
who held his fate in their hands. He busied himself 
with many projects “full of service to the whole 
English nation, as well as his own particular country 
of New-England.”” One of these was to furnish the 
crown with naval stores from the forests of the 
“eastern parts’ of Massachusetts. He wished also 
to develop the building of ships for the Royal Navy 
in New England yards, believing it better for England 
that the king should be furnished from his own 
dominions with those “floating and stately castles’ 
hitherto acquired from foreign kingdoms. He “had 
an eye upon Canada”’ and hoped to convince the king 
“that his whole interest in America lay at stake while 
Canada was in French hands.” He planned to 
interest several noblemen at court in such an under- 
taking, and believed he could persuade them that it 
would be beneficial to them to lend their support. 
Cotton Mather hints at Phips’s coéperation in the 
organization of a company for making New England 
the seat of a Spanish trade, but does not disclose the 
details of this plan. He also states that Phips hoped, 
when he had accomplished his other designs, to return 
to treasure-fishing. Peter Martyr’s account of the 
fabulous wealth of Bobadilla’s ill-fated ship had fired 
his imagination to try again for the table of “pure 
massy gold,”’ and other valuables in that rich sunken 
cargo. The Duke of Albemarle’s patent being about 
to expire, the time was propitious for him to sue for a 
monopoly. 

Early in the new year Phips, impatient as usual 
under delay, petitioned the king to set a date for a 
hearing of the charges against him. The petition was 


48 Magnalia (1702 ed.) ii. 71; Cal. State Pap. as above. 
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referred to the Lords of Trade on February 13, who 
answered that proceedings would begin as soon as the 
complainants were ready. 

A few days before this Phips had been “taken with 
a cold, the usual distemper to strangers, which hung 
about him very much, but kept him not within.” 
Fitz-John Winthrop, who accompanied him home from 
his last visit to the Council Chamber at Whitehall, 
“perceived he began to be very much indisposed.” 
The “New Fever’’—apparently a form of influenza— 
set in. On the 14th “he was let blood, which was 
very bad. It eased his cough, and was a little better.” 
But even this tough old seaman could not cope with 
disease and the doctors both. After being “blooded 
again” he sank rapidly, and “departed very easily” 
on Monday morning, February 18, 1695. He “was 
buried out of Salters Hall” and interred at St. Mary 
Woolnoth. Lady Phips there erected a handsome 
white marble monument depicting a ship and ship's 
boat, with divers in the water, surrounded by suitable 
emblems such as a quadrant and cross-staff and pieces 
of eight; nor did she omit Sir William's arms: “‘Sadle, 
a trefoil slipt, with an orle of eight mullets, Argent.’’™ 

Had the Governor won this contest with death, he 
would probably have worsted his other enemies as 
well. A “‘very eminent person at Whitehall,’’ Mather 
tells us, visited Sir William in the first stages of his 
illness and ‘“‘bad him Get well as fast as he could, for 
in a Month’s time he should be again dispatched away 
to his Government of New England.’’™ But it was 
Phips’s enemies, the Dominionists, who gleaned after 


% Fitz-John Winthrop to Wait Winthrop, March 6, 1694/5, 5 Coll. 
Mass. Hist. Soc., viii, 328; Sewall, Diary, i. 404. 

% Magnalia (1702), ii. 71. For the use of “New England” for “Mas- 
sachusettts,” see Publ. Col. Soc. Mass., xxv. 382-90. 
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the grim reaper. Sir Henry Ashurst, the agent of 
Massachusetts Bay at London, read the signs of the 
times aright when he wrote Wait Winthrop, “I perceive 
that your young men have little regard to the old 
cause that brought you thar, but ar for high church & 
arbitrary. ‘O tempera, O Mores.’ I shall be able to 
stop the tide but a little while.’ Although the 
dominion movement failed, Dudley within a few years 
became royal governor, and such a governor as the 
Lords of Trade desired. The old order never faded out 
completely : and if Phips had been described in his true 
colors by Cotton Mather he might well have become 
a hero to the revolutionary generation, instead of, as 
Samuel Adams deemed him, a man eminent for integ- 
rity and good fortune rather than ability.’ 

Since the late governor had been the Mathers’ 
protégé, the senior member of the firm preached a 
funeral oration, and the junior felt an obligation to 
clear Sir William of his enemies’ accusations. Cotton 
Mather’s Pietas in Patriam: The Life of Sir William 
Phips, Knt., appeared in London in 1697, causing 
his enemies (according to the author) “‘much anguish.” 
Too keenly aware of being on the defensive, Mather 
emphasized the points at issue to the neglect of some 
of his subject’s leading traits. In order to make clear 
that Increase acted under divine guidance in his 
choice of governor, Cotton featured Phips as a humble 
piece of pottery fashioned by God into a fit instrument 
for His service. A distorted biographical portrait was 
produced, and a misleading legend was launched. 

Literature in this instance did history ill service. 
Cotton Mather was responsible for picturing a shrewd 
and energetic man who could bend the stiffest Puri- 


% 6 Mass. Hist. Soc. Coll., v. 41. 
1 Writings, i. 126. 
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tans to his will, and use kings for his purpose, as a 
bluff, simple seaman with a touch of piety. With 
amazing lack of humor he clothed the sailor’s rough 
neck in imperial purple, with a dog-Latin title of 
“Phippius Maximus.’”” We may thank Mather, as 
doubtless did the reading public of his day, for a 
lively account in racy Saxon English of Phips’s 
treasure-hunt, and the shipwreck on Anticosti; but 
we have had to dig deep in dusty archives to dis- 
cover the very human, likeable, and essentially 
modern adventurer that was William Phips. 











MEMORANDA AND DOCUMENTS 
A BLUE BLUEJACKET’S LETTERS HOME, 1863-1864 


Eprrep sy ARTHUR M. SCHLESINGER 


These letters of a Civil War veteran differ from others that 
have attained the dignity of print. They add nothing to our 
knowledge of large events or great personalities or of the grand 
strategy of the conflict. Yet they possess a very special, indeed 
almost unique, interest for a generation which has come to think 
of the common soldiers and sailors in the great struggle merely as 
integers in the statistical summaries which historians give of the 
size of the fighting forces. If the unsung author of these letters 
fails to present a bird’s-eye view of the war, he amply makes 
amends by giving us something that is of greater human interest 
—an ant’s-eye view. 

The tale unfolded by these letters is that of a lad from the 
rural parts of Maine who, after fighting in two battles, acquired a 
hearty distaste for the army and straightway quit the service 
without further ado or formality. Undisciplined and ignorant 
as he was, the war had somehow or other got a hold on his 
emotions and, though he could never quite understand why, 
he signed up, under an assumed name, as fireman on board the 
U. S. S. Iron Age in August, 1863. “TI pitty the fellow that goes 
for a soger,” he writes in the first letter of the group, adding in 
his next, “I like a bluddy fool went and shipped” in the navy. 

His correspondence tells of his various war experiences, 
ranging from the hazards of the blockading service to pitched 
battles with his fellow seamen. He keeps a nostalgic eye on 
affairs in his little Maine village. “I suppose you have a good 
time in the woods,” he writes. “I expect you go out hunting 
once in a while dont you.” He believes “things will look odd” 
on his return, with a new stable and all, and the thought of a 
meal at home reminds him that he never gets enough to eat on 
shipboard—“if I get much thinner it will take two of us to make 
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one shader.” He expresses warm approval of his brother Jim’s 
aspiration to evade the draft. “Yet,” he could write, “I am 
an altred boy from what I was once.” As his term of service 
approaches a close, his old impatience begins to irk him once 
more. “I long to be my own master again to go whare I like 
and do as I like . . . . if I had my way I would cut every 
nigers throt in the united states;” and in his concluding letter, 
with forty-eight days yet to serve, he announces, “I am going 
on a regular tare when my time is up.” 

The vessel on which he saw most service was the U. S. S. 
Nansemond, a side-wheel wooden steamer of 340 tons’ burden, 
formerly the J. F. Freeborn, which the government had pur- 
chased from a New York owner on August 18, 1863.! She was 
a small, fast, low-pressure craft well suited for duty in the shal- 
low North Carolina inlets where some of the most effective 
blockade running of the Confederacy was being done. Of her 
usefulness Captain B. F. Sands of the U. S. S. Dacotah declared 
in a report of October 21, 1863, to Acting Rear Admiral S. P. 
Lee, commanding the North Atlantic Blockading Squadron: 
“T cannot say too much in favor of such vessels as the Nanse- 
mond and Niphon, with their energetic commanding officers, 
for blockading purposes. Give us a few such and we will put 
a stop to this nefarious British trade and make Wilmington a 
closed port.”? Her commander was Lieutenant R. H. Lamson, 
formerly of the Minnesota. 

Permission to print these letters could be secured only on 
condition that the writer’s name and all marks of identification 
be removed. Fortunately the letters bear their own credentials 
of authenticity, and from the standpoint of social history little is 
lost by their anonymity. The spelling and punctuation of the 
letters remain as in the original. 


1863 
Baltimore November the 28% 
Dear Cousin I now take my pen in hand to rite you 
a few lines to let you no that I am well and in good 


1 Official Records of the Union and Confederate Navies, ser. 2, i, 154. 
2? Tbid., ser. 1. ix, 248. 
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helth and I hope these few lines will find you the 
same I am now in baltimore in the U S S nance- 
mond we are in here for repairs we came here 
the 22 of nov I dont now how long we shall stay 
here but we have got 15 days liberty we can come 
abord when we like and go ashore when we like we 
are all having a good tine you must excuse me 
for not riting sooner when I [went away] from 
your house I went to boston and shiped in the navy 
on bord the steammer Iron age* and went down to 
wilininton on the blockade and was transferd to the 
nansemond I was down tere about 3 monts 

the nansmond is a little side wheal steamer she 
was a new york tug boat once she is the fastest one 
on the blockade I supose you have seen acounts 
of her in the papers we have destroid two blockade 
runers‘ and captured one the margret & jessey® of 
corse you herd about it so you see we have some 
prise money coming to us it will bee devided 
between us and the key stone state I surpose I 


* The U. S. S. Irom Age, a screw steamer of 424 tons’ displacement, com- 
missioned at Boston on June 25, 1863. Ibid., ser. 2, i, 109. 

* These were the outgoing Confederate steamer Douro, bound for Nassau 
“with a very valuable cargo,” which was destroyed on the night of October 
11, 1863, and the Venus, “‘said to be the best blockade runner and fastest 
in the trade,”’ on its way from Nassau to Wilmington with a cargo of lead, 
drugs, drygoods, bacon and coffee, which was destroyed in the early 
morning of October 21. Jbid., ser. 1. ix, 232-234, 248-250, 774. 

*The side-wheel steamer Margaret and Jessie of Charleston, S. C., 
bound from Nassau to Wilmington, was captured on November 5, 1863, 
after a chase in which the Nansemond, Niphon, Keystone State, Howqua 
and Fulton took part, the last being an army transport on her way from 
New Orleans to New York. The Nansemond’s flag was the first to be 
hoisted on the prize, and the commander of the Keystone State as the senior 
officer within signal distance prepared to take possession. But the master 
of the Fulton vigorously asserted his claims, placed a crew on board and pro- 
ceeded to tow her to New York. The Margaret and Jessie had run the 
blockade fifteen times. /Jbid., ser. 1, ix, 262-268. 
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dont no how much thare will be a pece the draft 
[is ] scaring peeple here I surpose ther are drafting 
down there now I hope that none of the boys will 
be drafted for I pitty the fellow that goes for a soger 
I expect that Jim is at home tell him if he is to 
look out for the draft I suppose that Old Cox 
would like to make 30 dolars on me* but I gues he 
wont this year 

I shiped coal passer it is hard work but I gues 
that I can stand it I am onley shiped for one year 
I am on my 4 monts now I have shifted my name 
around a little when I shiped I gave my name a 
George E Arnold that is all rite it came hard 
to arncer that name at first but I am al rite now 
there is a lot of our crew ben taken up as deserters all 
redy I want you to rite and tel me all the news 
tell jim if he is at home tell him to rite you need 
not be afraid to rite onley direct your letters to 
George E arnold and it will be all rite if you direct 
the other way there will be mischief if you direct 
them the way I told you it will bee al rite now 
rembeer I surpose that folks say that that George 
is a queere fellow let them talk I know my 
biz I had my picter taken the other day and I 
guess that I will send it to you it ant a very good 
one but you will look over that I had a chew of 
tobaco in my mouth as usual I think that I will 
nock of riting soon for I an giting tired I hope 
that you will excuse bad riting and dirty paper give 


my best respects to al the folks so I will bid you 
good by . . 


* Under an order of September, 1863, this was the amount of money 
paid to recruiting officers for each deserter they arrested. F. A. Shannon, 


The Organization and Administration of the Union Army (Cleveland, 1928), 
ii, 84. 
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Fortres. Monroe. Va. December. 29% 1863 
Dear Brother I now take my pen in hand to rite a 
few lines to let you no that I am well and in good 
helth it is some time since we met but I hope 
that we shal meat again some time a nother I 
supose that you no whare I am that I am in the 
navy I like a bluddy fool went and shipped I 
could not let well enough alone so I went and shipped 
I shipped in boston on bord of the Iron age and went 
down to wilimington on the blockade I stayed in 
her a spel and then I volentered to go in the nanse- 
mond whare I had the fun of destroing two vessels 
and taking another and then we went to baltimore for 
repars we got 15 days liberty the[y] got 
her repaired and started out again we gut as fur 
as cape hatres and had a little [trouble?] and had to 
put back into hamton roads and [they] shuved us 
aboarb of the old store ship brandywine [where] 
I am yet’ they are all drafted but three of us I 
expect every day to be drafted I shant be sorrey 
when it comes that is if I get on a good boat when 
I shiped I shiped under the name of George E Arnold 
and if you rite direct it so and I shall get it i wish 
that I was with you working in the woods I think 
it would be much better than going to sea Hester 
told me that you had cut your foot iam sorry for 
it we have all got trials and tribulations to bear 
for this is a hard world you no at eney rate you 
and I have had it bout as hard as they everage but 
I hope that we shal come out all rite yet I am an 
altred boy from what I was once I have ben 


7 The U. S. S. Brandywine was a wooden frigate of 1708 tons’ burden, 
built some years before the war and used as a storeship at the Norfolk 
Navy Yard during the war. Official Records of the Union and Confederate 
Navies, ser. 2, i, 47. 
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through meny a danger since [ saw you and expect to 
go through meny more but it is no use to bid the 
devel good morning till you meat him I surpose 
you have a good time in the woods I expect you 
go out hunting once in a while dont you 

I had a letter from ® to day she said that 
ant Eunice was very sick and she gave me your adres 
so I thaught I would set down and rite to you an I 
hope that you will do the same when you git this I 
expect you think I dun rong when I left the army but 
I dont I think I served them just rite I was 
in two battles and came near dying twice and they 
would not discharge me and then I could not be 
contented but must ship in the navy I will soon 
be out again if nothing happens which hope thare will 
not if I do they never get me to go again my 
time is out next august I have come acrost an old 
fellow that was shipmates with uncel jim in the north- 
carliner I want you to rite and til me all about 
the country up whare you are tell me all [about } 
your years cruse in the Ino* and how you came out 
about the prise you took I have got prise money 
to me but I dont no as I will ever get enny or not I 
would like to get it I am begining to think that it 
is pretty near time to nock off so I will bid you good 
by for this time rite as soon as you get this but beshure 
and direct it to George E Arnold do not forget 





Beaufort Feb the 6” 1864 
Dear Cousin I now take my pen in hand to anser 
your letter that I rescieved on the 11 of last nomth 


* His girl cousin to whom the previous letter was written. 

* The U. S. S. Ino, a clipper ship of 895 tons’ displacement, left New 
York on May 29, 1863, “to cruise upon the equator in search of the piratica! 
vessels Alabama and Florida.” After covering a distance of nearly fourteen 
thousand miles, she returned to New York on September 7 without having 
met up with them. Jbid., ser. 1, ii, 441; ser. 2, i, 108. 
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I would haved rote before but I could not for we was 
bissey giting the brandywine from fort monroe up to 
norfork and on the 16" the nansemond came down 
and I had to go in her we started out that night 
for beaufort we had a very plesant pasage till we 
got of beaufort and it came in fogy and so we came to 
an anchor that night and in the morning it comenst 
to blow it blew so hard that we could not git in 
over the bar and so we lade there till about 3 oclock 
in the after noon when we had to git under way for 
we could not stay there eney longer for it was bloing 
a gale of wind and the sea was was coming over fore 
and aft and so we had to put to sea and run very slow 
to give her time to ride the sea which was runing 
mountains high the gale continured all that night 
till morning when it begun to lull about 8 oclock in 
the morning it was good wether again and we shaped 
our course for beaufort and got in there in the after 
noon’® and we took in coal and went down to wiliming- 
ton on the blockade we had very fine wether thare 
we stade there till we got out of coal and then we came 
back to beaufort whare we took in coal again and was 
al! reddy to go out when we had a dispach to go up to 
a place caled carline citty for the rebs was coming to 
take beaufort" so up we went and anchord of 
brest of the town and towards night there was hevy 
firing about 4 miles of we could see the smoak 
plaine from whar we lay the firing seased about 
dark we was expecting them to come every minet 
we was all reddy for them they had drove our 
pickets in and we new nothing about it and there we 
was and the rebs was on the beach before we new 


% The official report in ibid., ser. 1, ix, 385, is less exciting. 
" The official accounts of this fighting appear in ibid., ser. 1, ix, 455-456, 
466-467, 478. 
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Enny thing about it and about 12 that night a dispach 
came for us to retreat down the river and we did so 
in turning around we run aground and there we was 
fast aground and they migint [sic] have bloud us out 
of water if they had ben amine to for it was some time 
before we could git off we went down towards 
beaufort in the morning evry thing seemed to be 
all quiet and so to day we have gorn up the river again 
whar we was before I guess that they have gorn 
back again I wish that we would stay here till 
spring for I like it better than on the blockade for we 
dont have much to do excuse me for not riting 
before I have not had a letter from jim yet 
when you rite to jim give him my directions for I 
dont think that he got my letter for I have rote two 
letters to him and I have not got an anser yet you 
can rite enny time that you are amind to and I shall 
get them no matter whar I am so that the vesels 
name is on them tell howard that he must rite 
rite when ever you have a mind to 


U. S. Steamer. Nansemond. 
Beaufort N C 
April 10% 1864 
Cousin 12 I now take my pen in hand to rite 
you a few lines to let you no that I am still in the land 
of the living I am well and hope these few lines 
will find you the same. _it is sunday and we are 
laying in beaufort harbor we came in last night 
we shall probly lay here ten days to pach the boilar 
for it is leaking very badly. it is very near plaid 
out we shal go home about the first of may I 
think I dont expect to go home in her I shall 
get transfered to a nother boat if I can. we towed 





32 This letter and the following two are addressed to a male cousin. 
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a slop [sloop?] from the blockade that was took of 
nassau the 200f march. Shestartedforboston she 
got to the nothad [northward] of cape hatras twise 
and was blown of again she was out in three gailes 
and in the last one they lost all their sailes and there 
they was at the mirsey of the wind and wave drifting 
wharever the wind mint blow them they drifted 
till she got with in two [miles?] of the mouth of the 
river that goes up to wilimington it was in the 
night or we would have seen her it was dark and 
one of our boats was in pretty clost to the fort and 
saw her and that it was a blockade runner and took 
her and that she had ben taken before we have 
had very bad wether through march but the wether is 
geting better now I have had two fights latly one 
with the quarter gunner and | had one with Engineers 
yoman this morning and I didnot get whiped eather 
time the first one I just puntch till he was glad to 
give it up the other one his friends took his part 
or I would have nocked seven bels out of him I 
tell you I am rate on the mussel theys 
git mistaken when [they ] think of whiping me not 
that I am braging i never interfear with enney 
one except they comense it most all of the fellows 
are ashore to day I would not for there is nobody 
but nigars ashore here beaufort is a great old 
place new york cant hold a candel to this place I 
tell you the houses are twice as thick as they are 
in new york I came neer giting lost there one time 
wall to tell you the troth there is about seven acers of 
land between everys house there is another place 
rate opersit call morehead citty that is worser still 
and another citty it has two dweling houses and about 
three niger shanties and a few sheads I believe that 
the citty is inhabited by one old niger woman this 
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place is caled careline citty I expect there will bea 
draft down in maine and you must keep the dores and 
winders shet to keep out the draft I want you to 
send me some papers that is if you are amind to 
send enney kind that you are amind to I dont 
care what I expect that jim will be at home before 
long tell him to rite as soon as he does if you 
think there is enny danger by posting your letters at 
—— —— dont do it tell 48 that I got her letter 
and would like to anser it but I guss that I wont 
she said that you and Howard were going to build 
a stable I dont see whare you are going to poot 
it I expect things will look odd when I come back 
I suppose you are framing it now I can Immagen 
how things is I wish that I was going to take tea 
with you to night I think that I would have 
something better than hot watter and spoons for 
supper that all we get for one I am neer 
starved if I get much thinner it will take two of 
us to make one shader how are you hard tack give 
my love to all enquiring friends and especely the 
pretty girls if there is enney there is not meny 
about there that noes me if you ever find this out 
you must rite I would like to get a letter every 
maill if I could it makes the time pass so much 
smother I am so hungry that I cant rite much 
more I dont expect that you can read half what 
i have rote so I will belay or come to an anchor so 
good by I hope that you will excuse ill composed 
letter 





U S Steamer Nansemond 
May 15” 1864. 
Cousin —— I receved your letter and was glad 
to hear from you we are in beaufort agane we 


13 His girl cousin and the recipient’s sister. 
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cameinfivedaysago we did not go to the blockade 
as soon as we expected to for we had to go up bogue 
sounds becaus they expeted that the rebs was coming 
to take this place we stayed up there a spell and 
then went on the blockade we stayed there a 
spell without enney thing ocuring worth menshioning 
till the other night we had a little confab with the 
rebble ram we was lying on the bar as usual when 
the hawkwar [Howgquah] a gun boat saw us and mistook 
us for a blockade runner which is often the case and 
let drive at us and just cleared our pilot house and 
bursted rate along side and then we signlised to her 
and found that it was one of our boats it was 
rather dark and we could not see a great wayes. in 
about two hours after that we saw a vessel pretty 
clost to us we didnot no [whether it was one | of our 
boats or not or whether it was a blockade runner or 
not we could not tell we sigenlised to her and 
she woud not ancer us pretty soon she showed a 
red lite and made towards us we saw then what 
she was we knew it was usles to stand and fight 
her so we fired a couple shots at her and then turned 
tale and was soon out of site of her in the dark _in 
the morning we had it again [st] us and the hawkwar 
none of the other boats would come near the 
hawkwar got a shot through her smoak stack and the 
ram went in again and hasent ben out again as I no 
of and I hope she wont the gatersburg [Gettysburg] 
came in here yesterday she is the one that we 
helped to take her mame was margret and jessey 
she is a splended vessel of about 500” * I got one 
paper the maine farmer we have got news that 
grant has got petersburg and is going into richmond 
I hope it is so you said you wer going to begin to 


“ Her tonnage was 950. I[bid., ser. 2, i, 95. 
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plant in about a weak if so you have comensed 
before now I wish that I was with you I long 
to be my own master again to go whare I like and to 
do as I like I dont like to be a slave nor I never 
will be a gain this is worse than slavery a blody 
site if | had my way I would cut every nigers 
throt in the united states they think more of a 
niger on this boat than they do of a white man I 
dont supose you beleave that do you they even 
poot them over white men —— dont never 
speak in favor of a moke if you knew as much 
about them as I do you would not we hant going 
home so much as we was and I hope that she wont 
go home till the first of July or the first of august 
ask jim what the reason he dont rite I supose 
there is good wages this summer I no if i was out 
of this I could git my cool $40 a month to go fireman 
on some vessel that so but then a man erns it for 
it is hard hot work I will tell you how it feels in 
the fire room of a hot day you can immagen how 
a crab would feal in a pot of hot watter thats the 
way I feal It is about time that I came to an 
anchor I guess I hope that uncle dudley will 
excuse these few lines If I could rite as well as you 
I would not call old abe my uncle give my best 
respects to all rite as soon as you get this 


Norfork. V. A. 
July the 6” [1864] 
Cousin I will try and anser your letter I 
am well and hope you are the same we are now 
laying at gosport navy yard we shall lay here 10 
dayes and prehaps longer they wont let us go to 
baltimore where we expected to go when we started 
they think that she can stand it a while longer altho 
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she has a new boiler in baltimore wating for her we 
cant carry onley 15 lbs of steam for the boiler is very 
weak we have patched it so much that it is nearly 
all patches I supose you are haying by this time 
I dreamed that I was to your house last [night?] 
thort that you was haying and that you was plaid out 
I hope it is not so. you asked me when my time was 
out I will tell you I have 48 dayes from to 
day and I shant be sorrey when that has gorn I 
am going on a regular tare when my time is up I 
have got 150 green backs do me now do you 
mind that when the boat gave a role you said that 
jim was going to invade the draft bulley for 
him I hope you wont get drafted if you no 
whare jim has gorn let us know you said that 
Eunice was marid I am glad of it you must 
rite and tell me who she is spliced to and whare he 
lives and what he does for a living tell us what 
kind of a time you had on the 4. I was coming 
around around Hatters about that time I did not 
forget the time we had 6 monts ago. by they way 
I wi:l excuse that half sheat of paper if you wont do so 
enney more. the time that the ram came out we 
kiled 6 mem on bord of her the second shot we 
fired went in her port hole it was us for we was 
all that fired at her that night the howqua fired 
at her in the morning _ she is destroid now _if 
the cales [Calais?] youth had ben there she never 
would have gorn in again you dont know who I 
mean itiscapainCushon I suppose you have hurd 
of him he is a brick we have ben on an expedi- 
tion sence I rote last up to a place cald sneaze ferry 
about 8 miles from the mouth of the river we had 
a detachment of the 9 vt umder captain kelley the 
luckest man in the service for that kind of h bisnes 
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we captured their pickets and held the ferry til our 
caverly from neerburn [Newbern] made a rade up 
some whare I dont no whare but when they came 
back they made a mistake and fired in to our men at 
the ferrey and the vermonters gave them fits you 
see it in the papers I will bid you good by for 
this time . 
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The Petty Papers. Some unpublished writings of Sir William 
Petty from the Bowood Papers. Edited by the Marquis of 
Lansdowne. 2 vols. (Boston and New York: Houghton 
Mifflin Company. 1927. Pp. lv, 585. $12.00.) 

Of all the remarkable figures of the “great century,” that is 
to say the seventeenth, none is more extraordinary than Sir 
William Petty. There was not, according to Evelyn, “a better 
Latin poet living, when he gives himself to that diversion; nor 
is his excellence less in Council and prudent matters of state 

. nor in the whole world his equal for a superintendent 

of manufacture and improvement of trade, or to govern a 
plantation. If I were a Prince I should make him my second 
councellor at least.” “Above all,” wrote Pepys, of a brilliant 
company in which he once found himself, “I do value Sir William 
Petty;” and the editor of these papers puts Aubrey’s estimate of 
him, “a person of an admirable inventive head and practical 
parts” at the beginning of his book. In the language of his 
century, Petty was pre-eminently an “ingenious man.” He 
made the best survey of Ireland; he accomplished the impos- 
sible task of dividing her lands among their many claimants 
in the Cromwellian period; he invented a variety of machines; 
he conceived the idea which bore fruit in the Royal Society; 
he was a doctor, a professor, a valued royal councillor, a good 
man of business, and the father of what used to be called politi- 
cal economy, a statistician, a tax expert, and an eminent eco- 
nomic theorist; and so good a fellow and so delightful a compan- 
ion that Charles II not merely forgave him for his attachment 
to the Commonwealth but knighted him and would have made 
him a privy councillor had it not been for the collapse of Tem- 
ple’s plan for the reorganization of the Council. 

He was a remarkable man, for, largely devoid of those arts by 
which shrewder and more cunning individuals rise in the world, 
with or without merit, he owed his place in life to one of the 
568 
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most amazingly fertile and ingenious minds of any period—and 
in these volumes of fractatiuncli that mind is clearly revealed. 
Long ago Professor C. H. Hull published Petty’s economic 
writings with an elaborate preface; more recently his descendant, 
Lord Edward Fitzmaurice, wrote his life; but not even these 
important contributions to the knowledge of this remarkable 
man give so complete a picture of his incredible intellectual 
curiosity and ingenuity as these less formal notes. His fertility 
of ideas is an amazing phenomenon, as these pages witness; 
for they are concerned not only with those things which gave 
him reputation, with government and economics, with sur- 
veys and statistics, but with an infinity of things besides. He 
had a plan for rebuilding London, for its defence and its uses; 
he had ideas—and good ones—on religion, on dictionaries, on 
education, on philosophy, on medicine, on military affairs (with 
an extraordinary plan for a movable fortification of wool-bales), 
and a hundred things beside. 

Among them he had ideas on colonies or plantations, which 
gave rise to Evelyn’s comment. In these, as in them all, he had 
a practical basis for his opinions; for he was not only on terms 
with Penn, but Penn devised to Petty some seventy-five square 
miles of his American colony in 1686; and though Petty died 
the next year and so never did anything about it, he had pre- 
viously interested himself in elaborate calculations as to the 
population, resources, defence, means of cultivation and possible 
profits of American colonies, with suggestions as to their man- 
agement, defence and commerce. It is in these calculations, 
here for the first time set down in print that the American his- 
torian and antiquarian will find much of interest in these vol- 
umes, especially perhaps in the “Notes about New England,” 
with their memoranda as to population, fishing-boats, principal 
merchants, eminent ministers, and all the miscellaneous infor- 
mation which such a mind as that of Petty seemed to collect 
instinctively. Not only for historians and antiquarians, but 
for any one with any sort of curiosity, these two volumes hold 
a mine of entertainment; but most of all for a glimpse into one 
of the most amazing minds of an amazing century. 


Wrisur Cortez ABBOTT. 
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Selected Poems of Amy Lowell. Edited by John Livingston 
Lowes. (Boston and New York: Houghton Mifflin Com- 
pany. 1928. Pp. ix, 244. $3.00.) 

It has been Miss Lowell’s fate to reach the average reader 


largely through general anthologies, and the present collection 


provides against this limitation. None of her infinite variety is 
wanting; the selection is at once discriminating and compre- 
hensive. 

Moreover, the volume gives an indication of Miss Lowell’s 
continual dissatisfaction with her verse forms. She was capable 
of the convention at times, as in the rhymed “Evelyn Ray” 
and the sonnets for Duse. Her own idiom—and it is a distinc- 
tive one—-is best illustrated in the passages from East Wind, 
Men, W omen, and Ghosts, and Can Grande’s Castle. The curious 
and elusive rhythm that is inevitable in successful vers libre is 
evident throughout, particularly in selections such as “An 
Aquarium” and “Nightmare.” 

It is impossible to make prose out of most of these poems, a 
test applied by Professor Lowes in his own Convention and Revolt 
in Poetry. As the cadences in the prose of Conrad and Virginia 
Wolff elevate it at times to audible poetry, so in the apparently 
undisciplined form of free verse the rise and fall of a metric 
scheme carry it beyond the prose convention. 

The catholicity of the poetess’s interests is well illustrated. 
In the “Lacquer Prints and Chinoiseries” are indications that 
Miss Lowell was by nature an Imagist. It is a far cry from the 
fragile: 


Under the plum blossoms are nightingales; 
But the sea is hidden in an egg-white mist. 


to the rugged dialect of the East Wind poems, a group of dra- 
matic monologues in which a Poe-like capacity for the macabre 
is combined with a form derivative from Browning. 

Miss Lowell’s garden was her greatest joy. We have no poet 
who uses flowers with such delicacy and grace. Daffodils and 
squills, dahlias, gillyflowers, trumpet blossoms toss in the sun- 
light of her summer poems. The best known of these, “Lilacs,” 
has been translated by Edward Burlingame Hill into an ex- 
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quisite tone-poem; somehow she has rendered more than the 
New England scene in her perception of earth-moods. 

Professor Lowes has chosen skilfully. He has omitted no 
phase of the prolific experiment, one that at times shimmers 
with a Sapphic evanescence and at others blows like a north- 
easterly gale. A convenient index by volumes is appended. 

Epwarp H. Dewey. 


Harvard College Records: Part I, Corporation Records 1636- 
1750. (Publications of the Colonial Society of Massachusetts, 
volumes 15 and 16. Boston: Published by the Society. 
1925. Pp. clxxix, viii, 1003. $10.00.) 

These two volumes, timely because of an approaching ter- 
centenary, preserve in published form the official Records of 
Harvard College from its foundation to the year 1750. They 
unveil one of the brilliant pageants of American history: the 
background, “a spacious plain, more like a bowling green than 
a wilderness;” the setting, “an edifice . . . . very fair and 
comely;” the dramatis personae, Puritan elders and Puritan 
youth. Athwart the screen of these pages flits an action vivid 
as any cinema: sizings served up at the buttery; butlers drawing 
double beer; culprits detected flagrante delicto and forced to 
listen, perhaps with heightened color, to the story of their mis- 
deeds and penitence recited before a full jury of professors and 
peers; tutors, long at prayer and precise in emendation; abashed 
Freshmen repeating the heads of Lord’s day sermons, struggling 
Sophomores reading without points; Sophisters of new Cam- 
bridge going through (though with different posture) the old 
Cambridge trial of stare in quadragesima; Bachelors and Masters 
presented for degrees; Governor, Council, and Magistrates 
walking in procession to an Act and joining Overseers and 
Fellows at the Commencement dinner. Yet full as the picture 
may be of quarter bills and detriments, its real theme is courage 
and devotion: courage under conditions which would seem to 
stifle all human effort save an avid grubbing for food and hous- 
ing, devotion to the fine ideal of disciplining the human intel- 
lect and human will. 

With its more clearly anticipant- organization and richer re- 
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sources, the Bay Colony was never in such straits as Plymouth. 
Yet it, too, had its dark days; and the dawn of its prosperity was 
still pale when its leaders bethought themselves of an institu- 
tion found, as a rule, only in communities where means are easy 
and society stable. Houses had just been reared and civil 
government put in order when the little group guiding the 
destinies of Massachusetts began to consider “Learning and 
perpetuate it to Posterity.” These considerations the General 
Court in 1636 reduced to some reality by voting four hundred 
pounds “out of the Country Treasurye” to erect a college. It 
was high time. Already a preparatory school was open in 
Boston and if the college were not hurried the ambitious and 
gifted youth of the colony would be unable to complete their 
education. Indeed the money grant might have been advanced 
some months had it not been for Indian unrest and for the 
religious disputes shortly to end with the banishment of Anne 
Hutchinson. 

A year passed and the General Court appointed a committee 
of laymen and ministers to push the college project. The site 
selected, Newtowne, was now dignified with a new name— 
Cambridge, in honor of that English university town where 
most of the New Engiand worthies had received their education. 
In May, 1638, the General Court granted to Nathaniel Eaton, 
then immediately in charge of the college, a parcel of land on 
which the first Harvard building was raised. That same year 
died John Harvard and his bequest seems to have given greater 
impetus to college organization than any action of the General 
Court had done. 

A man of parts but with emotions uncontrolled, Nathaniel 
Eaton, a younger brother of the better-known Theophilus, 
began modestly enough to exercise his dual office of overseer of 
buildings and instructor of students. He is now generally 
regarded as the first President of Harvard College, though for a 
long time he was summarily treated by historians of the insti- 
tution. For Eaton’s temper was unbridled and his methods 
penurious. He laid on lavishly with a cudgel about the should- 
ers of his chief usher, himself not notable for virtuous carriage, 
and besides, underfed and ill-treated the boarders in his care. 
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So Eaton was neatly got rid of and in the following year, 1640, 
Henry Dunster was engaged to fill his place. 

There is an attractiveness about this second President of 
Harvard, a gentleman whose administrative ability matched his 
scholarship, that is not diminished by the shabby treatment he 
had from his employers or the calm dignity with which he bore 
neglect. Dunster it was who draughted the first course of 
studies, graduated the first class, initiated the Harvard tradi- 
tions, completed the first building, and labored incessantly to 
expand the slender endowment. The act of 1642 is admittedly, 
and the charter of 1650 is explicitly, his inspiration and achieve- 
ment. But the courage of his independent convictions brought 
him into conflict with the congregatio fidei of the Bay. Dun- 
ster’s conclusions from scriptural premises were considered in- 
apposite by the clerical majority and he had to go. He was too 
honorable to conceal his opinions and too brave not to stand by 
them. The Records carry few details about this man who gave 
Harvard the form its government largely retains to this day, 
but they indicate by silence and by oblique reference the tragedy ~ 
of his presidency. 

His successor, the amiable Chauncy, was elderly when halted 
by a college committee almost at a ship’s side on a return to 
England and drafted into college service. After fourteen years 
under the vigorous Dunster, Harvard College was realizing 
the promise of early expectations. A former Fellow of Trinity 
College, Cambridge, Chauncy’s learning as a linguist was de- 
servedly held in repute. His activity in behalf of the college 
led to further grants from the General Court and from individual 
communities, and the Corporation was encouraged to begin the 
erection of that building which completed in 1677 was destroyed 
by the disastrous fire of 1764. It has always seemed to the 
writer that Chauncy, while learned and lovable, was not gifted 
with a ruthless power to drive through difficulties and over 
opponents that the successful administrator must on occasion 
possess. Perhaps he lived too long for the complete good of the 
institution over which he presided. At any rate, before his 
death, place-seeking had crept into the college, the way to dis- 
sension was open, approaching was that decade when the 
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Mathers and others strove to retain the directorship of the 
college in the interests of a caste. As might be expected when 
those conditions were complete, student numbers dwindled, 
discipline was relaxed, and scholarship whittled down to such 
an insignificant sliver that the melancholy picture drawn by 
Danckaerts acquired something of objective reality. Chauncy 
was eighty-two when he died. 

The troubles that followed receive laconic notice in the 
Records. Leonard Hoar, the first Harvard graduate to head his 
alma mater, though subsequent to his graduation in 1650 « resi- 
dent in England and the recipient of a degree from the Univer- 
sity of Cambridge, was chosen President in 1672. Two years 
later “the Overseers met and spent the day in prayer and 
humiliation with reference to some dissettlement in the Col- 
ledge.” Another twelve months and Hoar “made a resignation 
of his Presidentship of the Colledge.” Is the erased and inter- 
lined notation immediately following this statement in the Col- 
lege Book: “The Revd mr. Jncrease Mather” wholly ir- 
relevant? Perhaps. And yet it was from about that time that 
Mather’s curious connection with the College began. 

Already a member of the Board of Overseers, Mather was 
elected Fellow late in 1674 along with Urian Oakes. As socn 
as Hoar was out of the way Oakes was entreated to accept the 
Presidency and for almost five years acted in that capacity, 
though refusing to accept the formal title. Early in 1680 he 
consented to be installed by Governor Bradstreet but died a 
little over seventeen months later. Mather was then elected 
President but declined as unable to obtain a release from his 
Boston congregation, and John Rogers served a little over two 
years. In 1685 Mather began an incumbency of sixteen years 
as head of the College under varying titles of Acting President, 
Rector, and President. During all that time he retained his 
Boston pastorate as well. During these exciting years the char- 
ter question absorbed a great part of the attention Mather was 
able to give the College, but his efforts there to preserve a cleri- 
cal dominance that had been lost in the civil government, were 
not notably successful. Control of Harvard College passed into 
other hands, and its history through the strong administration of 
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Leverett, Wadsworth, and Holyoke, to the very eve of the 
Revolution, became a record of sturdy and deliberate growth. 
Other items of less vivid colors than those directly making up 
the mosaic of Harvard’s story are related in these two volumes. 
Scattered entries to catch the eye of the economist: prices of 
commodities, the value of labor, charges for building materials, 
and the like. The Records tell us too of manners and customs 
now obsolete brought over unchanged from the universities 
of that land the colonists called home, and from the first colonial 
foundation passing to other colonial colleges. To mention only 
one—the studies. These were a device for securing privacy 
in overcrowded collegiate lodgings. At two or more corners 
of each large room, depending on the window space, wooden 
partitions were built out from both walls to make a corner 
study-closet where the individual might retire to read, and 
in privacy to prepare his class exercises. Inventories of 
kitchen paraphernalia: “great Jron potts and small Jron 
potts, a Beafe fork, a small Jack to turn Spitts, pye-plates 
and frying pans, Buttery equipment: Brass candle-sticks, 
salt sellars, one Tankard with ye lead on it, Bowles and 
Beakers”—show that the student appetite was not neglected. 
And there is even a note of pride in the possession of “1 earthen 
Jugge tipt with silver’; an apology for the rough usage of 
Freshmen in the notation: “6 Bowles two bruised one without a 
foot.” Other statements point to shrewd and cautious hand- 
ling of the endowment, for when there was danger of loss in 
“Bonds for Bills of publick Credit,” the Corporation before 
settling the business, called for the advice of the Overseers. 
Possibly because the Records are account books of an admin- 
istrative rather than of a teaching body, their content of study 
program is scanty. None the less they furnish detail sufficient 
for students of a bygone age to reconstruct fairly well the in- 
tellectual discipline which New England boys of the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries were compelled to undergo. Stand- 
ards in the beginning were high, perhaps higher than under- 
graduate requirements at the English universities of a corre- 
sponding period. Gradually standards declined and entrance 
requirements became easier. It would be a nice, perhaps 
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insoluble problem to assay the causes of this decline. Was it 
brought about by defective preparation? Did it merely reflect 
the lowered ideals of a society from which Oxford and Cam- 
bridge men had been taken by death? How great a depression 
of studies was caused by administrative discord beginning to 
sound in Hoar’s regime? What influence had a mounting in- 
terest in politics and a weakening orthodoxy of religion? Was 
it humanly possible to maintain lofty intellectual traditions of a 
mature society on the very fringe of the frontier? Whatever 
the cause or causes, and it may be only a coincidence, standards 
began to dip after the first generation, a surprisingly large num- 
ber of whom had been trained in the English universities, were 
dead. This falling off has been denied, at least through infer- 
ence, notably by one who has written widely on the history of 
American education. The Records, however, bear such clear 
testimony to a decline that any other opinion is hazardous. 

Harvard began with a fixed course of linguistic studies; 
philosophy, mathematics, and theology being superimposed on a 
foundation of classical and oriental languages. The decline of 
studies which set in after Chauncy’s time meant that student 
effort was given, at least in the Freshman year, largely to the 
classical elements and this tended to focus attention on the 
classics rather than on philosophy and theology. Such focus 
sharpened as the number of Harvard students embracing a 
clerical career grew smaller while every year the number pre- 
paring for lay life grew larger. 

To the student, the value of these Records has been increased 
measurably by careful editing, by an almost book-length 
“Introduction” that besides furnishing a background places 
many puzzling entries in proper perspective, and by an index 
which on several testings has yielded precise and adequate 
information. Future research in the economic and social his- 
tory of early New England will be the easier for the information 
here accessible and future students will be indebted to the gen- 
erosity of Mr. and Mrs. Frederick Lewis Gay, to the sponsorship 
of the Colonial Society of Massachusetts, and to the painstaking 
editorship of Mr. Albert Matthews. 

SAMUEL Knox WILSON. 
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Frémont: the West's Greatest Adventurer, being a Biography 
from certain hitherto unpublished Sources of General John 
C. Frémont together with his Wife Jessie Benton Frémont. 
By Attan Nevins. (New York: Harper and Brothers. 
1928. 2vols. Pp. ix, 738. $10.00.) 

This two-volume work is a re-assessment of a career that has 
been rough handled by previous American historians, partieu- 
larly by the Californians, Royce, Bancroft, and Hittell. It 
rests on a considerable search through source materials includ- 
ing the private papers of the Frémont family (now in the Ban- 
croft Collection) and a trip through much of the country tra- 
versed by the explorer. Volume one carries the story through 
the Bear Flag Revolt, taking up the irregular birth and early 
life of Frémont, the friendship with J. R. Poinsett which brought 
him his appointment to the Topographical Corps, the runaway 
marriage with Jessie Benton, the first, second, and third ex- 
ploring expeditions, and the “Conquest” of California. Volume 
two covers the quarrel with Kearny, the consequent court mar- 
tial, the disastrous fourth expedition, the lucky acquisition of the 
Mariposa property, the Republican nomination to the presidency 
in 1856, the Civil War record with its famous Emancipation 
Order which caused Lincoln so much embarrassment, the Blair 
controversy, the military inefficiency and the well-deserved re- 
moval from command, the loss of the Mariposa property, and 
the final discreditable débdcle as a railroad promoter. 

Frémont had a genius for getting into trouble, and for stirring 
up controversy, contemporary and historical. This the biog- 
raphy reflects—defense follows defense, explanation succeeds 
palliation. All this would become monotonous except for the 
skill of the narrative and the honesty with which each episode is 
told. The independent reader is given the materials for dis- 
sent, a privilege that he is likely to exercise. 

Western historians will gasp to have the hero of this book in- 
troduced to them as “The West’s Greatest Adventurer.” It is 
a distinction, we are assured, that he did not achieve as an 
explorer—he was merely a surveyor and mapper of paths searched 
out by trappers fifteen or twenty years earlier—by the men whom 
he took with him everywhere as guides. Nor does his fame rest 
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on his brilliantly written Reports, for the writing was not his 
own. He tried to write but “a series of hemorrhages from the 
nose and head convinced him” he must desist, and the pen passed 
by necessity to the facile fingers of Jessie. Nor does he rank 
among the immortals by reason of his command of the Depart- 
ment of the West in the Civil War; the book makes that suffici- 
ently clear. He was no financial wizard—the Marisa property, 
acquired by an astounding piece of luck, he allowed to slip 
through his fingers. Nor did railroad promotion bring him honor. 
He comes out of the book despite its title and its friendliness a 
dashing, showy incompetent. Jessie is the hero of this story if 
there is one. 

Some striking contradictions of statement and judgment are 
to be noted. The rashness of Frémont on the Platte in the course 
of his first expedition, which led to calamity, is held to be “not 
typical of his work as leader” (i, 118). Yet fifty pages further 
on (i, 168) the midwinter crossing of the high Sierras is described 
as “appallingly foolhardy”; in the clash with Castro (i, 266) 
“after all his conduct was rash”; on the fourth expedition the 
decision to attempt a winter crossing of the Rockies in the face of 
solemn warnings from experienced men that it would be “highly 
dangerous and probably impossible” led to a catastrophe of star- 
vation and cannibalism; concerning the famous Emancipation 
Order: “It may seem extraordinary, though it was in fact charac- 
teristic, that he did not wait to consult the Administration on 
so momentous a step; had he paused to think of the effect out- 
side the bounds of his own Department, he would have been 
more likely to do so” (ii, 567). These are all confessions of 
rashness, and as to the last it is to be observed that Lincoln 
tried to induce Frémont to modify his order on the ground of 
its effect outside the bounds of his own Department but met 
a refusal, and had to take on himself the onus of revoking it. 
Such inconsistencies, and there are many others, reflect on the 
one hand the honesty with which the book is written; they ex- 
plain on the other why it fails at important points to be con- 

The book is more than a biography; it is a crosscut through 
a romantic phase of one of the most romantic periods in American 
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history. The story flits from the Washington drawing-rooms 
of the Bentons to the Oregon Trail and the icy pinnacles of the 
Sierras; from the camps of the forty-niners to the battlefields of 
the Civil War and the counting houses of London and Paris. 
That constant interweaving of the thread of the biography with 
the great episodes of its period renders excusable, perhaps, de- 
voting two volumes to a very second-rate figure. Frémont is 
the vehicle (whatever one may think of the transport) for a 
fascinating and profitable journey through some of the show 
places of American history. 

As a piece of bookmaking the two volumes are excellent; the 
illustrations are well chosen; there is an index and a good biblio- 
graphical discussion. 

FREDERICK MERK. 


American Criticism. By NorMAN Foerster. (Boston and 
New York: Houghton Mifflin Company. 1928. Pp. xvi, 
273. $3.50.) 

Mr. Norman Foerster’s study, American Criticism, is the first 
serious systematic work to appear on a subject of growing in- 
terest and importance, for the critical movement is undoubt- 
edly the most significant movement in our literature during the 
last decade or so. Since the war, as Mr. Foerster says, America 
has experienced a new self-consciousness manifested throughout 
our literature and we have grown deeply interested in criticism, 
in criteria and methods, and also in the conditions that have 
shaped criticism in America, the aims and temper of our critics, 
their standards and the issues they have debated. But in the 
matter of modern ideas our critics have lost touch with per- 
manent standards. “There is a striking contrast,” says Mr. 
Foerster, “between the standardization of our life in general 
and the absence of standards in our literature and our thinking 
about literature,” and it has seemed to him that a “serious 
confrontation of the standards adopted in the nineteenth cen- 
tury might in some measure illuminate the chaos into which our 
criticism has fallen.” 

For the eminent American writers of the last century, while 
seeking the development of a national culture comparable with 
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those of the great European countries, based their work upon 
standards derived from tradition which will undoubtedly re- 
main applicable at all times. Moreover, the four chief writers 
whom Mr. Foerster has chosen to discuss, Poe, Emerson, Lowell 
and Whitman, were so diverse that they afford criteria for almost 
every kind of literary endeavor. There are some minds, says 
Mr. Foerster, that see steadily a small part of the truth, though 
they do not see steadily the whole or even a large portion of the 
whole. Such men were Poe and Whitman. On the other 
hand, there are a few men who make all truth their province and 
have power sufficient to effect a conquest and settlement of a 
large part of the truth. Such a man was Emerson and, in less 
degree, Lowell. Together, the four cover an immense area of 
the domain of literature, so that few writers can fail to find in 
one or another of them the captain of his own type. 

Mr. Foerster’s analysis of the literary theories of these four 
men is invariably catholic and acute. “In Poe,” he says, “the 
concentration of brilliant powers to a definite end gave to all his 
literary activity a compactness, a unity, a luminous exterior, 
that were wanting in the work of his chief critical contem- 
poraries, Emerson and Lowell.” That Emerson’s theory of 
literature covered the widest ground goes without saying. 
None of his essays is concerned with ephemeral writers. “All 
deal with central principles, or with the classics of literature, 
or with prominent contemporaries.” And while his reading 
was limited, his range of understanding was almost as broad as 
Goethe’s. Moreover, in his statement of the vanity of sepa- 
rating intuition and expression he anticipates the most modern 
philosophy of Croce; and his central principle is that “art is not 
idle play, nor a pleasurable expressive activity, but an arrest- 
ment and fixation of reality.” 

Here, of course, we are on familiar ground. Mr. Foerster 
succeeds more impressively with his more difficult subjects, 
Whitman and Lowell. 

“The importance of Walt Whitman as a literary critic,” he 
says, “has never been rightly recognized.” Whitman himself, 
who was not usually given to modesty, regarded himself as 
“the hell of a critic,” and when told that Burroughs thought 
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him a rather considerable critic in his own way, he remarked, 
“Tf I am it must be in an intuitive fashion, but I guess I am 
not.” Yet because of the theory of literature that he formu- 
lated and because of his originality, his independent power, 
he ranks very high on the purely critical side; and Mr. Foerster 
is most skilful in summarizing his creed out of the somewhat 
inchoate writings in which it lies diffused. He points out the 
paradox that, far from being, as he himself supposed, the first 
of a new order of bards, Whitman was actually the last of his 
kind, the last of the great romantics, whose death in 1892 
symbolically coincided with the passing of the frontier. 

But Lowell is the most difficult subject of all because of his 
peculiar diffuseness. Undoubtedly the most distinguished 
critic that America has produced, he is yet wanting in a certain 
power that would have brought his energies to a focus. In the 
application of criticism he has had no equal in this country. 
“Poe and Emerson,” as Mr. Foerster says, “were at their best 
in critical theory; Lowell, wanting their turn for speculation, 
excelled in practice.” And, oddly enough, his outstanding 
strength and weakness were the opposite of what is generally 
supposed. “Instead of having insignificant criterion and effec- 
tive personal qualities,” as Mr. Foerster puts it, “he possessed 
a set of controlling ideas that wanted only the impetus of great 
personal qualities to make them in the highest degree signifi- 
cant and useful.” And indeed the array of these controlling 
ideas, as Mr. Foerster presents it, is most impressive. If 
Lowell was an impressionist, an adventurer in the realms of 
gold, he was not content with mere impressions: he endeavored 
to integrate his work on universal principles. He believed 
that the critic must be able to expatriate and ex-temporate 
himself, that the primary criteria is that of form, that the first 
duty of the Muse is to be delightful, that the special concern 
of a poem is with beauty, not with goodness or truth, that litera- 
ture is the ideal representation of human nature—all of which 
constitutes, as Mr. Foerster says, “a literary creed, aesthetic and 
moral, that is the most representative of man’s artistic expe- 
rience through the ages yet attained in America.” Indeed it is 
not the creed that is weak but the-man; “Lowell is a capital in- 
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stance of the fact that it is possible to think both rightly and 
feebly, just as it is possible to think both wrongly and ener- 
getically;” and it was rather his accomplished versatility than 
his high attainment that gave him his distinction. 

No doubt, however, the most interesting and valuable part of 
the book is the conclusion where, after surveying the progress, 
or the chaos, of our twentieth-century criticism, Mr. Foerster 
lays down a humanistic programme upon which he believed our 
criticism in the future must be based. “If the poet is a man 
speaking to men,” he says, “rather than an individual expressing 
his idiosyncrasy, he cannot hope to address humanity hereafter 
unless humanity has already addressed him.” His humanistic 
principles, summed up, are as follows: an adequate human 
standard calls for completeness and proportion, a standard that 
must be normally or typically human, concerned with a per- 
manently valid ethics that has been approximated in the great 
ages of the past, a faith in reason, a pressing beyond reason 
by the use of intuition or imagination, a principle of restraint or 
control and finally “the reality that gives rise to religion.” 
And Mr. Foerster concludes with the impressive statement: 


Everywhere, the need of the age is integration, the establishment of a 
significant relation between the present and the past. We are 
sufficiently aware of the arbitrary elements in the integration of the 
past; it is time for us to become aware of the arbitrary elements in 
our present thought that are delaying the integration of the future. 


Van Wyck Brooks. 


The Commonwealth History of Massachusetts. Edited by Albert 
Bushnell Hart, A.B., Litt.D., LL.D., etc. In five volumes. 
Volume I. Colony of Massachusetts Bay, 1605-1689. Pp. 
xxi, 608. Volume II. Province of Massachusetts, 1689- 
1775. Pp. xiii, 592. (New York: The States History Com- 
pany. 1927-28. Maps and illustrations. $50.00 for the 
five volumes.) 

The first two volumes of this important and much-wanted 
work,a complete history of Massachusetts from the beginning to 
the present day, cover the history of the colonial period in forty 
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chapters, by over thirty different authors. For scholarship and 
thoroughness the Commonwealth History is superior to the sub- 
scription histories of other States; and for readableness it is 
superior to Justin Winsor’s codperative histories. Many of the 
contributors are specialists, authors of noted books on their 
respective subjects. Mr. Charles C. Willoughby has compressed 
a life time’s study of the Indians of New England into an 
admirable chapter on the aborgines, and their contribution to 
our civilization. Mr. Buffinton, in his two chapters on ex- 
ternal relations, has made an original contribution of great 
value, paralleled by his recent article in the New England 
Quarterly. Mr. Dickinson has keenly analyzed the development 
of the Massachusetts government, and Miss Barnes, known to 
readers of the Quarterly for her articles on Phips, has written 
a neat digest of her excellent monograph on the Dominion of 
New England. Mr. Moriarty has made a much-needed synthe- 
sis of genealogical data in his chapter on the social and geo- 
graphic origins of the founders. Mr. Curtis, describing how and 
when each town was founded, Miss Tapley on the women of 
Massachusetts, and Mr. Usher on the business history of the 
eighteenth century, have assembled widely-scattered material, 
and presented it in a concise manner. Dr. Edward Wyllys 
Taylor has brought his pathological knowledge to bear on the sub- 
ject of witchcraft. Mr. Sly has dealt ably with a subject 
neglected by Osgood and the greater historians, local govern- 
ment in the eighteenth century. Mr. Murdock’s chapter is 
the best essay on Cotton Mather that has appeared since Barrett 
Wendell’s. He stresses the liberal and progressive aspects of 
Mather’s character and activities, without denying that there 
was “something unhealthy in certain sides of his nature.” Mr. 
Allen French has compressed his vast knowledge of the Nine- 
teenth of April, 1775, into a brief chapter of vivid narrative, 
which shows how interesting history can be with the “bunk” 
left out. 

The other chapters, mostly got up for this book by good his- 
torical workmen with no special knowledge, present little that is 
new in matter or in treatment; but all have avoided the pitfalls 
of advocacy or antiquarianism. The note of apology as in 
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some of the older histories of New England, and the note of de- 
traction as in some recent works, are both absent. 

Although rumor hath it that editor Hart wields a mean blue- 
pencil, it seems to us that he has allowed too much overlapping. 
Several contributors appear to be bursting with a desire to tell 
the world the whole history of Massachusetts. Professor Abbott 
extends his excellent introductory chapter over matters covered 
in more detail elsewhere. Mr. Curtis devotes over half his 
chapter on the geographic background to the history of trade 
and industry, which subjects are more competently treated by 
Mr. Hoskins and Mr. Dewey; and Mr. Sly in the second volume 
repeats much of what Mr. Curtis has said in the first. Mr. 
Moore devotes several pages to governmental matters already 
covered by Mr. Dickinson, and his sections on Anne Hutchinson, 
the Episcopalians, and the Quakers, are also covered by Miss 
Tapley, Miss Barnes, and Mr. Sedgwick. The latter also re- 
peats what Mr. Hoskins has written on the Navigation Acts, and 
overlaps Mr. Dickinson. Mr. Buffinton puts Miss Green right 
on some matters connected with the New England Confe“era- 
tion. Cotton Mather pops up in half the chapters of the second 
volume, besides having a whole one to himself. A judicious 
pruning of these overhanging branches might have left space for 
a more adequate treatment of such subjects as common-school 
education, maritime enterprise, and of architecture. 

The end-paper map of progressive settlement in the second 
volume is very misleading, as offshoots from the older towns are 
treated as if they were not settled before incorporation; but Mr. 
Sly’s map (ii, 102.) furnishes a good corrective. The printing, 
binding, and illustrations in both volumes are in all respects 
worthy of the price. Altogether, The Commonwealth History 
of Massachusetts is a very pleasing work. The editor’s and 
contributors’ tasks will become harder in later volumes, so little 
spade-work has been done on the last century of Massachusetts 
history. We have every confidence that they will be equal to it. 
Librarians and readers may safely subscribe to this history as a 
work of great utility and unique scope, written for the general 
public by competent writers. 

S. E. Mortson. 
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Minsirelsy of Maine. Folk-Songs and Ballads of the Woods 
and Coast. Collected by Fannie Hardy Eckstorm and Mary 
Winslow Smyth. (Boston and New York: Houghton Mifflin 
Company. 1927. Pp. 400. $3.50.) 

Two New England women, abundantly competent, deeply 
sympathetic, even enthusiastic in their task, add to the already 
high-piled books of American folk-song a rich garner from the 
woods and coast of Maine. The gleaning of the several ballad 
localities of America proceeds apace, and Maine is among the 
first to yield more or less adequately to print its rich and varied 
minstrelsy. 

Yet hardly adequately; for the minstrel is not allowed to sing, 
he is permitted only to recite his verses. Not a single air is 
given, and some of the ballads are badly in need of redeeming 
airs. The tendency of recent American folk-song publications 
has been to profit by the lesson so cogently impressed by the late 
Cecil J. Sharp and others, that ballad words are not ballads, 
that the tune is an essential part of the song and must appear 
along with the words if the complete ballad is to be given. It is 
a great pity that neither of the two recent Maine publications 
observes this orthodox and obviously desirable trend. 

The content of Minstrelsy of Maine, half of it devoted to songs 
of the woods, half to songs of the coast and the sea, suggests 
four other recent publications in American folk-song: Roland 
Palmer Gray’s Songs and Ballads of the Maine Lumberjacks, 
Franz Rickaby’s Ballads and Songs of the Shanty-Boy, Michael 
C. Dean’s The Flying Cloud, and Joanna C. Colcord’s Roll and 
Go. The method of presentation, with comment interpolated 
readably between the songs, is reminiscent of Dorothy Scar- 
borough’s On the Trail of Negro Folk-Songs or even of W. Roy 
Mackenzie’s The Quest of the Ballad, though the comments of the 
Maine editors, interesting as they are, do not have the flavor of 
Professor Mackenzie’s narrative style. 

The inescapable comparison, however, is with its fellow pub- 
lication from Maine, Professor Gray’s Songs and Ballads of the 
Maine Lumberjacks. One very diverting interest running 
through Minsirelsy of Maine is the evident relish with which the 
editors, in thoroughly lady-like fashion, correct Professor Gray 
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on certain minor points. It is evident that they look upon him 
as an outsider who has invaded their song-preserve and antici- 
pated them in publication. They say, for instance, of “The 
Gay Wedding” that “Professor Gray prints it, under the title 
‘Irish Song,’ from the same original as the above, but with the 
sixth line wrong.” In the long discussion of “The Jam on 
Gerry’s Rock” they proceed to show “that Professor Roland P. 
Gray’s announcement of Gerry’s Rock as being on the West 
Branch Penobscot was, to state it gently, premature” and to 
record that he “must have pronounced ‘Gerry’ with a soft ‘g,’ 
which no Maine man ever would do.” Most telling of all, per- 
haps, is the remark about the use of the word “lumberjack” for 
“woodsman:” 


It was not introduced into the Maine woods until the time of the World 
War, and is still little used and less liked by woodsmen. It was 
first used in Maine, so far as known, by Mr. Holman Day, who took 
it from Stewart Edward White’s Western stories and made it familiar, 
though not popular, in his books. The word was a sure sign of an 
outsider. 


All these remarks give a touch of controversy to a volume which 
could well stand without controversial interest. The “cor- 
rections” to Professor Gray are, after all, of minor importance, 
and, though one may regret some unnecessary duplication, 
there is ample room for both volumes in the library of American 
balladry. His slighter volume is more varied in the character 
of its songs, while it lacks the often enlightening comments on 
the ballad-making process, or the painstaking studies in the 
history behind certain ballads, interpolated by the editors of 
Minstrelsy of Maine. 

The volume is of less historical interest than it would be if 
the editors had decided not to limit their selection to the coast 
and woods songs. As they say: 


We have had to leave untouched many groups of songs; such as, all 
our local historical, early American, Revolutionary, naval and Civil 
War songs; songs of disasters, prize-fights, criminals, and murderers; 
Forty-Niner songs, of which we have found a dozen; temperance, 
Masonic, and prison songs; dance and game songs; and, most im- 
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portant of all and largest in number, all our English and Irish tradi- 
tional songs. 

But in spite of these considerable omissions (which are not quite 
carried out), there is history a-plenty in the volume, history of a 
sort not to be found in the text-books of history. We are 
introduced to the joys and sorrows of the people of Maine for a 
century past; on the one hand, to the vigorous strength and 
optimistic self-confidence of the woodsmen of various periods; 
on the other hand, to the more melancholy stoicism of the coast 
folk who live subject to the tragedies of the sea. We note the 
religious character, the Puritan influence, in many songs, and 
perhaps meanwhile shrewdly suspect that other collectors with- 
out the intent to print might have secured an almost equal num- 
ber of ribald songs—or was the Maine woodsman or sailor such 
a lily-mouthed fellow? We catch something of the Yankee’s 
relations with the men of the British Provinces from time to 
time. We acquire, moreover, a provincial vocabulary of great 
range, including such words as “wangan,” “drogher,”’ “phyvies,” 
“thown,” “fid,” “minges,” “glibe,” “tavings,” “portash,” 
“swagan,” “peavey,” “roll-dam,” “mud-larks,” “pod-auger,” 
and “jill-poke.” And we acquire a certain respect for the 
comparatively unliterary woodsman’s vigor of mind in attempt- 
ing literary composition at all, even if we are not impressed with 
the poetic quality of his product. 

The fact is that most of these ballads, interesting as they 
might be when properly sung, make very dreary reading indeed. 
As poetry or as dramatic narrative they are not to be compared 
with the older traditional ballads. From the recurrence of such 
puerilities as: 

John Roberts, as we understand, 

It was the name of this young man, 

And his fate we hope will a warning prove 
To all who do these lines peruse. 


we eagerly seize upon such echoes from the older ballads as this 
from a Maine version of “The Flying Cloud:” 


I ne’er will kiss her ruby lips, nor press her lily-white hand, 
For I must die a scornful death all in some foreign land. 
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or this, which is strangely tacked on to the end of “Peter 
Amberley:” 


Little did my mother know, when she sang sweet lullaby, 
What countries I might travel in, or what death I might die. 


Was not this the stanza of the old Scottish ballad which, ac- 
cording to Robert Burns, “notwithstanding its rude simplicity, 
speaks feelingly to the heart?” Its hand’s-breadth stands out 
from the blank miles round about. All told, the reader of 
Minstrelsy of Maine has no disposition to dissent from the 
judgment of Sir Arthur Quiller-Couch, that: 


the ballad has been dead, or as good as dead, for two hundred years. 
It would seem to have discovered, almost at the start, a very precise 
Platonic pattern of what its best should be; and having exhausted 
itself in reproducing that, it declined (through a crab-apple stage of 
broadsides) into sterility. 

Artuur Kye Davis, Jr. 


America and French Culture, 1750-1848. By Howarp Mum- 
FORD Jones. (Chapel Hill: University of North Carolina 
Press. 1927. Pp. xvi,615. $5.00.) 

“The present study,” says Mr. Jones of his America and 
French Culture, “is the first of two which I hope to make, the 
second to be a survey of the reception of French literature up to 
1848.” In America and French Culture he has “tried to see the 
general American altitude toward things French in the hundred 
years when we were closest to that interesting people.” Cer- 
tain deficiencies in the book he modestly acknowledges, noting 
especially that he has “had to pass over the whole problem of 
French science in America,” has “been unable .. . . to do 
anything satisfactory with Franco-American commerce, a field 
in which we badly need some detailed studies,” and has “had 
to generalize in many instances from insufficient data .. . 
to guess when “he” wanted to know, and surmise when ‘ the 
would have preferred to prove.” To Professors Chinard and 
Fay, who have previously worked on special phases of his sub- 
ject, he acknowledges his indebtedness, but his book is none 
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the less “a pioneer volume”’ in its scope and in the thorough- 
ness with which it deals with the influence of French modes, 
manners, and culture, upon American social and intellectual 
development during a long period. 

The book, in its author’s words, “outlines a problem and ex- 
emplifies a method. The problem is that of the cultural rela- 
tionships of the United States with France rather than merely 
the intellectual contacts of leaders on both sides of the water; 
and the method is that without which I do not see that the study 
of comparative literature can succeed. For if comparative liter- 
ature is, as I think it is, the study of the reception of the ideas 
propagated by one culture as they are assimilated (or repelled) 
by another culture,” it must, if it is to be “thorough and true 
. . . . take into account ... . the sum total of the 
relationships between two countries, even when these sink to 
such undignified levels as that of eating and drinking. For it is 
thus that national attitudes are generated.” In Mr. Jones’s 
hands this method proves its value; he solves his problem so far 
as it may be solved. His book is packed with material and 
abundantly documented, but throughout he manages to handle 
masses of facts without letting his style degenerate into that of 
a catalogue or a reference book. Any one quite without interest 
in the minutiae of his subject might read Mr. Jones’s text and 
find it often highly entertaining, and the most meticulous scholar 
will find the work as a whole, with its generous footnotes and 
its bibliography, satisfying to his demands. At a time when 
so much is being written which avoids even the appearance of 
scholarship and contents itself with glib generalizations easy to 
swallow but hard to verify, it is refreshing to find a book which 
is as well written as most of the current “popular” summaries 
of this or that side of American development and is at the same 
time adequate for the reader who asks not only entertainment 
but the data he needs for an exact and intelligent study of the 
subject. 

Mr. Jones begins with an introduction, “The Problem of 
American Literature,” an excellent essay on some of the incon- 
sistencies in various attempts to define and analyze our national 
letters. From this he proceeds in the two following chapters 
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to a treatment of what he calls “the cosmopolitan spirit,” 
“the frontier spirit,” and “the middle class spirit.” These are, 
he believes, “conflicting forces,” an understanding of which is 
necessary for insight into American literary history. The three 
opening chapters of this book might well be read by every 
student of American literature. Their conclusions may be 
challenged, perhaps, but they are temperate where much else is 
extreme, and they are carefully thought through and persua- 
sively expressed. 

Coming then to its main theme, the book discusses histori- 
cally French migration to America, the French language in 
America, French manners, art, religion (with the American reac- 
tion to it and its effect in this country), philosophical and edu- 
cational influences from France and, finally, warring political 
movements which conditioned America’s response to French 
culture. Most of the chapters end with a page or two of sum- 
mary, and these resumés display admirably the author’s discre- 
tion in generalizing from the evidence he has collected. His 
conclusions are not, to be sure, startling nor do they offer much 
that might not have been safely enough conjectured by anyone 
generally familiar with things French and American. To this 
extent the book is disappointing, but, after all, it is greatly 
to Mr. Jones’s credit that he has been unwilling to force the 
facts in order to erect a unified thesis. He does not make the 
mistake of over-simplifying in order to generalize more im- 
pressively; he does not attempt to express his verdict in a single 
formula. To have done so would have falsified the picture. 
American attitudes toward what was, or was believed to be, 
French, were not consistent; they varied with the time and 
place; the reception of French religion, for example, was quite 
unlike that of French costume or cookery. 

The volume has at least its full share of misprints, and Mr. 
Jones, being human, has not escaped all errors. Now and then 
he is unconvincing because he has been forced to depend too 
much upon the so-called standard authorities rather than upon 
the original material which these authorities purport faithfully 
to have used. It would convey a false impression of the general 
accuracy of the book to give much space to listing the compara- 
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tively few instances in which its author seems to have been mis- 
taken, but to mention a few points may serve to make the next 
edition even less open to attack. Why is Cooper’s name often 
given as Fenimore-Cooper, though in the index and elsewhere 
the familiar unhyphenated form is used? The statement that 
“at Harvard and Yale students were arranged in class lists ac- 
cording to their family consequence late into the nineteenth 
century,” is questionable—perhaps “nineteenth” should read 
“eighteenth.” John Wentworth (p. 235) went to Europe in 
1763, not 1765. The reference in note 7 on page 353 to ‘‘ Pro- 
ceedings of the Americar. Antiquarian Society, ii, 296-356” is 
blind, as it does not indicate whether or not the New Series of 
Proceedings is meant, and the same note, citing book lists 
from early New England gives a single authority on books owned 
by John Harvard but omits reference to A. C. Potter’s “Cata- 
logue of John Harvard’s Library” although that is included in 
Mr. Jones’s bibliography and is unquestionably the best work 
on the subject. We read that no copies of Le Courrier de 
l’ Amérique are known to be extant, but a set was sold at auction 
in 1919, as Mr. Jones might have discovered had he used Volume 
xiv, Part 2, of the Papers of the Bibliographical Society of 
America, “French Newspapers in the United States before 
1800.” This, published in May, 1923, would have proved 
useful elsewhere in connection with Mr. Jones’s study of French 
journalism in America. He seems also to have missed Albert 
Matthews’s “Teaching of French at Harvard College” (Publi- 
cations of The Colonial Society of Massachusetts, xvii), which 
contains material pertinent to the early chapters of America and 
French Culture, in which the author wisely introduces what he 
has to say of the period after 1750 by some discussion of the state 
of things before that date. Cotton Mather’s Le Vrai Patron 
and his Voix du Ciel are both called sermons translated into 
French. Were they? Mather speaks of one of them as an 
“Essay,” gives no indication that it was a sermon, and seems 
to say that it was first written in French. Did “educational 
literature in this country begin with Franklin?” If so, how is 
Mather’s M anuductio to be classified? 

Given many more errors, many-more misprints, and far less 
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literary skill than it possesses, this book would still be an in- 
dispensable guide for any one whose interests touch, however 
remotely, its field. Even though it does not present any strik- 
ingly new conclusions, the painstaking research it represents 
and its thoroughly readable presentation of the results of that 
research, must put many a later scholar in debt to its author. 
KenNneETH B. Murpock. 


New England Captives Carried to Canada. By Emma Lewis 

Coteman. (Portland, Maine: The Southworth Press. 1925. 

2 vols. Pp. 438, 452. $10.00.) 

About thirty years ago Miss C. Alice Baker printed privately 
a collection of papers entitled True Stories of New England Cap- 
tives Carried to Canada During the Old French and Indian Wars. 
She was the pioneer in this interesting though harrowing field 
and her work was the inspiration of the present exhaustive study 
by her friend Miss Coleman. 

The task Miss Coleman set for herself would have discouraged 
most historical students. First she must discover from New 
England town records the names of the hundreds of unfortunate 
men, women and children who were seized and carried away by 
the French and the Indians, and in order to place each tragedy 
in its correct setting she had to become conversant with every 
raid that resulted in capture and abduction. Then came the 
more arduous work of finding traces of these individuals in the 
parish registers and other records of New France. This in- 
volved, among other difficulties, the recognition of English names 
spelled as they sounded to French ears. Then, too, there was 
the necessity of finding and pondering the official reports of the 
expeditions sent to Canada to redeem certain groups of captives. 
At times the author must have wondered if there would ever be 
an end to the ramifications of her task, and there is every reason 
to believe that the investigation, the arranging of material, 
and the actual writing of the resultant volumes must have re- 
quired fifteen or twenty years of patient, clear-headed labor. 

The first captives carried to Canada were those seized at Hat- 
field and Deerfield, Massachusetts, in 1677; the last were taken 
from Number Four (Charlestown, New Hampshire) in 1760. 
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The unbelievable hardships they endured are related in a simple, 
straightforward manner; and as each individual is treated sepa- 
rately, much useful genealogical material is included. Not the 
least interesting subjects are those who never returned to New 
England: children who grew up among the savages and per- 
manxently forsook civilization; men and women who married 
“French people” and became Roman Catholics. An extreme 
case was Silas Rice (1695-1779) of Marlborough, Massachusetts, 
who married an Indian girl; his living descendants in 1900 
numbered thirteen hundred and fifty and constituted “a large 
proportion of all the Iroquois in Canada and the United States.” 
The opposite extreme appears in Esther Wheelwright (1696- 
1730) of Wells who became a nun, “Soeur Esther Marie Joseph 
de YEnfant Jesus,” and ultimately Mother Superior of the 
Ursulines of Quebec. 

Inevitably rather than deliberately the sufferings of the 
prisoners on their “doleful journey” are suggested or laid bare 
and the reader marvels that the bodies and minds of any human 
beings could have survived such fatigue and anguish. Our 
ancestors were made of sturdy stuff indeed, and one feels that 
New England fortitude should be as renowned as the New 
England conscience. 

The arrangement of the material in the two volumes is ad- 
mirable. The first four chapters are devoted to a general ac- 
count of the series of wars, the motives of the French, the nature 
of the savages, and the method of redeeming and ransoming 
captives. Then follow nineteen or twenty chapters, each of 
which describes the various assaults on a single locality in a 
given period and narrates—as far as it is known—the fate of 
each prisoner. Thus the reader may either view as a whole a 
stricken community in which his interest lies, or he may turn 
his attention directly upon an individual and regard the re- 
mainder of the chapter as background. ° 

So valuable is the information collected by Miss Coleman, 
and so systematic is her presentation of it, that the reviewer 
feels that every town that ever knew the scourge of French and 
Indian warfare should have this work in its library. The appear- 
ance of the volumes is. unusually pleasing. The type is large 
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and clear, and the occasional illustrations appear to have been 
prepared without any consideration of the expense involved. 
From every point of view the book is a beautiful monument to 
the industry of Miss Coleman and to her friendship with Miss 
Baker. 

LawrENcE S. Mayo. 


The Turning Point of the Revolution. By HorrMan NICKER- 
son. (Boston and New York: Houghton Mifflin Company. 
1928. Pp. x,500. $6.00.) 

This book is in refreshing contrast to many of the ex parte and 
superficial “historical” works which have been published of late. 
For it is a serious effort to trace the causes, events, and results, of 
Burgoyne’s invasion. 

The author has taken great pains in his study of the origin 
and adoption of what can only be called “Burgoyne’s plan.” 
He has made it evident that its inception was a matter of maps 
in England, and of imaginary conditions set down on paper in 
England, which failed utterly to express the actual problem in 
America. For this reason it is impossible to accept the author’s 
contention: “I repeat, then, that Burgoyne’s plan for the re- 
conquest of America was sound.”” Excellent as was the idea of 
seizing the line of the Hudson, it can not be admitted, even in 
the abstract, that it was a sound plan to move an important 
part of the necessary British forces by the way of Canada. 
Yet this was the essential factor of Burgoyne’s scheme. 

Aside from the inherent defect of divided forces, this plan 
must inevitably encounter two adverse military conditions 
which had already been established in America. In the first 
place, any British force that left its base of supplies on the sea, 
and ventured an advance into the country, was bound to find 
that a hostile population would rise in arms against it. Sec- 
ondly, the formal European tactics of the eighteenth century 
were helpless against a countryside in arms. 

These two broad conditions dominated the American Revolu- 
tion, and moulded it into a form unknown to European warfare. 
With their superior equipment—for it was out of the question 
for the Americans to equip an army adequately—the British 
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were able to win formal battles, to take cities, and to hold these 
when their supplies were assured from the sea. But, whenever 
a British army attempted to conquer the surrounding country, 
it was either overwhelmed or driven back to shelter. Bur- 
goyne’s disaster was only the Nineteenth of April on a large 
scale. 

So well does Mr. Nickerson define these adverse conditions, 
that, in spite of his expressed opinion, he does not leave the im- 
pression upon the reader of anything “‘sound” in the invasion. 
One great delusion was cherished by the British Ministry, and 
by Burgoyne until the last impasse. Neither Minister nor 
General could conceive it possible that a British army of such 
strength would be in danger anywhere in the Colonies. Such a 
thing was outside the European military doctrines of the 
eighteenth century. But Mr. Nickerson’s excellent descrip- 
tions of the make-up of the invading force leave no doubt that 
elements of defeat were present from the very first. The cum- 
bersome organization of the whole expedition, the hundreds 
of useless Indians, who served only to arouse hostility more 
intense than could have been stirred by any other means— 
these pictures all show a helpless incapacity to cope with the 
difficulties that must be met in the invasion. 

It is made clear that, from the start, this ill-starred expedi- 
tion could not be rated efficient for its undertaking. There 
were interminable delays, allowing the colonial militia to gather 
in a stream of opposition. Yet Burgoyne lumbered on, with 
blind confidence in the mere weight of his army to plunge through 
to victory. His failure to realize the situation is shown in the 
detailed account of the detached force sent to Bennington, only 
to be destroyed by New England militia whose presence was 
unsuspected. 

From that time on, the narrative is vivid of Burgoyne, har- 
assed and beset by constantly increasing numbers, until at the 
last his army was actually mobbed. That is the only term to 
describe the plight of the British and Hessians. All were so 
worn out, so puzzled and helpless in their novel predicament, 
that the end was a general collapse. The way from Canada, 
that had looked so easy on the map in London, had closed about 
them in a trap from which they could see no escape. 
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The author has chosen his title well. The surrender of Bur- 
goyne actually was “the turning point of the American Revo- 
lution.” Both in America and in France it was decisive. Not 
only did Saratoga defeat the “reconquest” of the American 
Colonies, but that field of surrender won the alliance with 
France. 

Tuomas G. FROTHINGHAM. 


The New England Clergy and the American Revolution. By 
Auice M. Batpwin. (Durham, North Carolina: Duke 
University Press. 1928. Pp. xiii, 222. $3.50.) 

Professor Baldwin’s book is an important work of original 
research on the particularly elusive topic of public opinion. 
Smacking rather strongly of the doctoral dissertation, it is not 
one to commend to the reading public; but students of the Revo- 
lution in New England can no more ignore Professor Baldwin’s 
thesis than they can neglect the works of Alvord, Schlesinger, 
and Osgood. 

At first glance one would say that the author was plowing an 
old field. Every historian of the Revolution, including Hut- 
chinson, has acknowledged the important work of the New 
England clergy for the patriot cause. Arthur L. Cross, in his 
Anglican Episcopate and the American Colonies preémpted one 
corner of the field, and fairly exhausted it. Dr. Baldwin, 
however, has analyzed every extant production of the clerical 
pen that scratched politics in the first three-quarters of the eigh- 
teenth century. Her thesis is that the average Yankee was 
familiarized by his parson with the principles of liberty and the 
vocabulary of Natural Rights long before there was any ques- 
tion of resisting parliament. She has proved that there is an 
unbroken continuity in New England pulpit literature from the 
Puritan century through the Age of Enlightenment to the 
upheaval of 1774-76. The same arguments that were used to 
justify the Saints against Charles I and James II were employed 
by “New Lights” against “Old Lights” in the effervescence of 
the Great Awakening, and again during the Seven Years’ War 
to whip up a fighting spirit in defense of law and constitutional 
rights against tyranny and arbitrary government. When the 
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Stamp Act came out, some of the Yankee clergy did not even 
wait for Patrick Henry’s ‘alarum ‘bell’; in Connecticut, es- 
pecially in the eastern counties with their ‘New Lights’ back- 
ground, the clergy were bold while politicians hedged. Highly 
significant, in view of other nationalist movements in other 
lands, was the work of Rev. Judah Champion, Rev. Amos 
Adams and others in “familiarizing men with the heroic deeds 
of their ancestors.” By 1770, however, so many forces were 
working toward independence that the value of clerical patriot- 
ism was less obvious, and the chapters on “Resistance at all 
Cost, 1774-76” and “The Making of Constitutions” during the 
war, are less convincing than what precedes. 

Dr. Baldwin’s outstanding contribution is to the half-century 
1715-65. Herbert L. Osgood, who had his own reasons for 
disliking clericalism, lets his readers infer that the New England 
clergy were distinctly reactionary. Historians of the house of 
Adams, whether of the Braintree or the Brooklyn branch, have 
contended that liberty in New England waxed only as clerical 
influence waned; that the glittering generalities of 1776 were 
tricked out by lawyer-politicians from the second-hand clothing 
of English and French publicists. Every one, of course, men- 
tions the Rev. John Wise. Dr. Baldwin, however, has proved 
that John Wise was no exception, but leader of a host of 
preachers and clerical pamphleteers who attempted to reconcile 
Jehovah with Jean-Jacques. “This voice of Nature is the Voice 
of God. Thus ’tis that vox populi est vox Dei,” said the Rev. 
John Barnard in 1734. “The voice of reason is the voice of 
God” preached the Rev. Charles Chauncey to the General 
Court in 1747. Those phrases are the key-notes of a vital phase 
of New England thought, overiooked by Professor Parrington 
in his brilliant work on The Colonial Mind. How this attitude 
was determined was immaterial. The point is that the clergy, 
the most considerable learned profession in eighteenth-century 
New England, outnumbering the lawyers at least ten to one, 
had prepared a seed-bed for republicanism and independence 
while the Otises and Hales and Adamses and Trumbulls were 
college boys. And if the colleges themselves were ‘seminaries of 
sedition,’ as even moderate whigs-admitted, who made them 
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that if not their clerical teaching staff, who set commencement 
parts on natural rights, and wheedled English benefactors into 
giving radical political literature to college libraries? May we 
not also assume that the college students and bachelors of art 
who then monopolized the elementary and grammar-school 
teaching in New England, did political missionary work in slow- 
moving rural regions? 

It is easy to prove too much when investigating the influence 
of this or that in any great historical movement. Professor 
Baldwin disarms our scepticism by confining herself to facts, 
and leaving her readers to infer their value. Her work has none 
of the emotional intensity with which partisans of certain col- 
onies or races demonstrate their indispensableness to the patriot 
cause. The historian of the future can not afford to ignore the 
clerical factor. Other historians will remind him that there were 
many other factors, even in New England; and that other colo- 
nies, not provided with a puritan ministry, showed quite as much 
zeal in the American cause as the Land of Jonathan. It is a 
further pleasure to note that Professor Baldwin is teaching in 
the leading university of a Southern State with which New Eng- 
land had even closer ties in 1774 than to-day, and that her valu- 
able and informing monograph is printed at the Duke University 
Press. 

S. E. Morison. 


SHORT NOTICES 


The Better Country. By Datias Lore Swarr. (Boston and 
New York: Houghton Mifflin Company. 1928. Pp. 277. 
$3.00.) 

This is a New England book only by courtesy and nostalgia. 
It is the pleasant narrative of Mr. and Mrs. Sharp’s journey by 
automobile from Hingham, Massachusetts to Santa Barbara, 
California and a commentary on the various American types 
and American ways of living they encountered on their travels. 
To one who has motored across the continent the story would 
probably be more absorbing than to one who knows the plains, 
the Rockies, and the desert only from a Pullman window. Al- 
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most any chapter by itself is a delightful bit of prose, but the 
sequence of thirty of them becomes a little wearisome. 

The author is sufficiently experienced as a writer and critic to 
be awake to this danger in a book of travel, and to avoid it he 
employs a good deal of dialogue and a relatively small amount of 
reflection. Many readers may find the result entirely success- 
ful, but the reviewer enjoyed (though not always agreeing with) 
Mr. Sharp’s reactions to St. Paul’s School in New Hampshire, 
his comments on Iowa Republicanism, and his appreciation of 
Santa Fe far more than he did the recurrent banter of husband 
and wife. 

“The Better Country” turns out to be not Santa Barbara and 
the charming estate that was placed at the disposal of Mr. and 
Mrs. Sharp, but Hingham with its wine-glass elms, its arbutus, 
bloodroot, and spice-bush, and the red roof of Mullein Hill. 
Meanwhile the reader has been shown a cross-section of the 
United States and an unconscious portrait of the domestic, 
democracy-loving author. 

L. S. M. 


The latest of the “new biographies,” Cromwell, by G. R. 
StreLinc Taytor (Boston: Little, Brownand Company. 1928. 
Pp. vii, 333. Illustrated. $4.00), throws more light on the new 
faults of “the new history” than upon the old faults of the Lord 
Protector. There is, as one would expect, a certain liveliness in 
Mr. Taylor’s treatment, but the total result is to confuse rather 
than to sharpen the focus upon his subject. He finds Crom- 
well crafty, ruthless, and blood-stained—for a man of God; and, 
like Caesar, ambitious. As a Puritan, of course, Cromwell 
inevitably stands in Mr. Taylor’s eyes as a born hypocrite. 
Mr. Taylor frankly states that the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries were not characterized by “spiritual ferment,” and his 
whole volume aims to do away “with the sentimental rubbish 
that has been written of this Reformation period and its Puritan 
fervour” (p. 18). Such a thesis is neither very new nor very 
sound. It is a pity that so many professors of the new bio- 
graphical method should think it necessary to ridicule the crudi- 
ties and neglect the achievements of any age earlier than our 
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own era of perfection. The cheap and easy game of laughing 
at our ancestors is sometimes good satire but rarely good his- 
tory. Mr. Taylor reprimands Carlyle for drawing a “carica- 
ture, not a portrait” (p. vi); it seems peculiarly fitting, in this 
instance, to make the retort courteous. The old stand-bys, 
Morley, Firth, and Gardiner, still hold pre-eminence over the 
newer portraits of the perennial Cromwell. 
S. H. B. 


Letters of a Loyalist Lady, being the letters of Ann Hulton, sister 
of Henry Hulton, Commissioner of Customs at Boston, 
1767-1776. (Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press. 
1927. Pp. xii, 107. $3.50.) 

Having read in Sir John Fortescue’s introduction to The 
Correspondence of George III, vol. iv, that “the mob of Boston 
was still capable of tarring and feathering the wife and daughter 
of a loyalist and dragging them naked through the streets” 
we searched the Letters of a Loyalist Lady in the hope of finding 
something new in local history; but were unable to discover that 
the Boston mob conferred its unwelcome decorations on any of 
the female sex. Miss Hulton observes “the Mobs here are very 
different from those in Ofld] England... . here they act 
from principle and under Countenance, no person daring or 
willing to suppress their Outrages, or to punish the most notori- 
ous Offenders for any Crimes whatever.” After reading about 
the London riots of 1765 and 1780 we are inclined to doubt 
whether Boston can claim the primacy in destructive mob 
violence; but the incidents related by Miss Hulton are bad 
enough. Her brother, sole protector of a houseful of ladies, was 
attacked in his lonely Brookline residence by Boston ruffians, 
who, Miss Hulton believed, were hired by her brother’s colleague 
John Temple! Mr. Malcolm was dragged about the streets 
in the dead of winter, with no protection but a coat of tar and 
feathers. Apart from these incidents, Miss Hulton describes in 
detailed letters, as John Rowe in his Diary, the social life of 
Boston when the old régime was fast slipping away. She took a 
keen and intelligent interest in the country. Her brother’s 
account of a tour to Canada in 1772, in which they made the 
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first recorded journey in a wheeled vehicle from Boston to Lake 
George, forms an interesting appendix. The volume is beauti- 
fully designed and printed; only an index is wanting. 


Massachusetts Privateers of the Revolution. By Garpner Wetp 
ALLEN. (Boston: Collections Massachusetts Historical So- 
ciety. 1928. Vol. 77. Pp. vi, 356. $4.00.) 

This is an alphabetical list of all letter-of-marque vessels, 
and their owners and masters, of which any record could be 
found in the newspapers or the Massachusetts Archives. Dr. 
Allen’s historical introduction gives a detailed account of the 
beginning of privateering in revolutionary Massachusetts, but 
does not take up the activities of the privateers. Some of the 
more spectacular exploits, both in the Revolution and the War 
of 1812, are described in an illustrated booklet distributed by the 
State Street Trust Company of Boston: Some Famous Privateers 
of New England (viii, 88 pp.). 


Salem Imprints, 1768-1825. A History of the First Fifty 
Years of Printing in Salem, Massachusetts. By Harriet 
Strvester Tapiey. (Salem, Mass.: The Essex Institute. 
1928. Pp. 512. $10.00.) 

This sumptuous volume, well printed on stout paper, is much 
more than a mere bibliography. Less than half the book is 
devoted to a chronological list of titles from 1768 through 1825. 
The first 150 pages are devoted to a very readable account of 
the Salem newspapers of that period; and their editors: Samuel 
Hall and his Essex Gazette, the tory Ezekiel Russell and his 
Salem Gazette, which expired in 1775, the new Federalist Gazette 
which lasted until 1908, and its bitter rival the Register, whose 
editors used to compliment one another in time of embargo and 
war in the style of the Eatanswill Gazette and the Eatanswill 
Independent. The chapter on Salem booksellers and book- 
binders begins with John Dunton in 1686. The most useful 
part of the book for the light it throws on the general culture and 
intelligence of the people, is chapter viii on Libraries. A social 
library was launched by thirty people in 1760 with a subscription 
of 175 guineas. They furnished a minister about to visit London 
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with a list of 300 titles and exchange for £100. The complete 
list of his purchases is here presented (pp. 233-7) with the 
volumes donated by members. Both lists show their good 
literary taste; it is also significant that all but eight or ten of the 
fifty members of this Library were Tories in the Revolution. 
The nucleus of the Philosophical Library, where the youthful 
Bowditch browsed, was the library of an Irish philosopher 
captured by a Salem privateer. Equally interesting is the sec- 
tion on private libraries, with titles gleaned from wills and in- 
ventories as far back as 1645,— including the auction record with 
prices of Samuel Orne’s library in 1774. 


A new edition of William F. Macy’s The Story of Old Nan- 
tucket has been brought out in a handy size at a popular price 
(Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company. 1928. Pp. xi, 190. 
$1.50). A new chapter on “The World War and Since” serves 
to remind one who loved Nantucket in pre-war days, of how 
much of her unique flavor has been lost by the admission of 
motor-cars. Mr. Macy’s book is an excellent example of the 
short, readable sort of local history that also serves the purpose 
of guide-book for visitors. One can get such works, written by 
scholars with local knowledge, for almost every part of the Brit- 
ish Isles. Mr. Macy’s Nantucket might well serve as model for 
a similar series on different parts of New England. 


The Rhode Island Historical Society has brought out under 
the joint editorship of Howard M. Chapin and G. Andrews 
Moriarty, Jr., The Letter Book of Peleg Sanford of Newport, 
Merchant, later Governour of Rhode Island, 1666-1699. (Provi- 
dence: 1928. Pp. vii, 84. $3.00.), transcribed from the original 
in the Massachusetts Archives. This is the most important 
source on the New England commerce of the seventeenth cen- 
tury to appear in many years. The letters are mostly to San- 
ford’s Hutchinson cousin in Boston, and to his brother Elisha 
in Barbados, to William Pate of London, and various local cor- 
respondents. Sanford obtained sheep, swine, and iron from 
Taunton; country produce such as corn, pease, barrelled beef, 
pork, and venison, from Warwick, Hartford, and Springfield. 
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He sent iron, live animals, and West India goods to Boston, to 
pay for English goods, which he also obtained directly from 
London in return for sugar; for, as he writes (p. 15) “I have noe 
other way for makeing Returnes for England.” To Barbados 
he sent horses and provisions, and received thence sugar, mo- 
lasses, rum, brooms, and a canary bird. His letters are full of 
complaints. Some of the rum, which was sent in train-oil 
barrels, “smells and tast soe of traine oyle that none will drinke 
thereof,” and “for quallety such melaces as I never before ever 
see.” Pate sent him “Refuge goods,” “Kemnants and defic- 
tive goods,” and “duffles soe meane” that he can not sell them. 
Apparently the future governor was not altogether innocent of 
such practices himself, for his letters during the summer of 1668 
are written from “Boston Goale.” There is also an interesting 
letter about searching for one of Captain Kidd’s men. The 
book is illustrated, elaborately annotated, and well indexed. 
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